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The Porto Rican Grapefruit 


(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


About 8,300 acres are planted to 
grapefruit in Porto Rico. Production 
averaged around 1,200,000 boxes a 
year during the five-year period 
1926-27 to 1930-31. Of this amount 
672,000 boxes were shipped fresh 
and approximately 300,000 boxes 
were canned. The United States and 
Porto Rico together produce about 
96.5 per cent of the world grape- 
fruit crop, divided 90 per cent to the 
former and 6.5 per cent to the lat- 
ter. The United States production 
during the five-year period under sur- 
vey averaged 11,756,000 boxes a 
year against 1,200,000 of Porto Rico. 
As is the case in the United States, 
a large percentage of the Porto Rican 
groves are not yet in full bearing so 
the Island’s production may be ex- 
pected to increase. Significant pro- 
gress has been made in the grading 
and packing of Porto Rican grape- 
fruit a large percentage of which is 
how government inspected. 

Acreage and Number of Trees 

Commercial grapefruit groves in 
Porto Rico are estimated as covering 
abot 8,300 acres, according to a com- 
munication received from Mr. A. S. 
Mason, Supervising Inspector for the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture at San Juan, Porto Rico. This 
total is composed of 6,120 acres of 
trees six or more years old, 1,680 
acres of trees from two to five years 
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old and 310 acres of trees one to two 
years old. Plantings during 1931 
have been light amounting to around 
200 acres. 

Grapefruit groves in Porto Rico 
are largely planted on open, rolling 
ground or in small shaped valleys be- 
tween hills, so the only possible way 
to estimate the acreage was to di- 
vide the number of trees reported by 
grove owners by 62 or the average 
number of trees planted to the acre. 
The number of trees six years old or 
older amounted to around 380,000 
trees, two to five years old 104,000 
trees, one to two years old 19,000 
trees, and new plantings about 12,000 
trees, or a total of 515,000 trees. 

No attempt was made to include 
in those acreage figures the small 
scattered groves in different parts of 
the Island from which no fruit is 
shipped commercially. The figures 
given include the commercial plant- 
ings of Rio Piedras and Arecibo, 
which are located along the northern 
short of the Island, and the few com- 
mercial groves around Noguabo and 
Mayaguez. 

Exports and Production 

Grapefruit exports from Porto 
Rico averaged, during the five-year 
period 1926-27 to 1930-31, about 
672,000 boxes a year. Grapefruit are 
expected from Porto Rico the year 
around but the months of September 
and October and the period from 
March to June are the months of 
heaviest movement, Shipments to 


the United States from July to Oct- 
ober are fairly heavy since the sea- 
son in this country does not get well 
under way until October. 
From October to March the 
shipments to the United States dimin- 
ish and much of the fruit moves to 
foreign markets, especially the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. From March through 
June the competition in the United 
States is not as keen so shipments 
increase again. In recent years direct 
exports of Porto Rican grapefruit to 
Europe have increased rapidly. Prior 
to 1929-30 practically all of the 
Porto Rican grapefruit that went 
abroad was shipped from New York. 
A large share of the exports still 
move out this way but no separate 
figures are available which would dis- 
close the quantity. 

Grapefruit production in Porto 
Rico during the 1930-31 season is 
estimated at approximately 1,200,000 
boxes of fruit. Of this amount 521,- 
000 boxes were shipped as fresh fruit 
and about 450,000 boxes canned or 
consumed locally. Considerable quan- 
tities of grapefruit are canned every 
season in Porto Rico. The amount of 
fresh fruit used in this manner is es- 
timated at about 240,000 boxes a 
year on an average during the five- 
year period 1925-26 to 1929-30. Ship- 
ments of canned grapefruit.to the 
United States averaged 8,318,000 
pounds during this period. In 1929-30 
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shipments to the United States 
reached 12,415,247 pounds. 
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around production of fruit. Most 
Porto Rican growers try to raise as 


ruit from Porto Rico to foreign countries, estimated quantities canned and 
ed total commercial production, by fiscal years, 1926-27 to 1930 31 


1926-27 1927-28 


Boxes Boxes 


12,200 
21,166 


36 
Total 692, 032 891, "940 
Direct exports from 
Porto Rico to foreign 
countries al bj 294 
Total 
movement 692,032 892,234 
Fresh fruit 


canned c| 265,000 ‘307,000 
Estimated 
total com- 
mercial pro- 
duction 


957,032 1,199,234 


1928-29 


Boxes 


56,088 
29,943 
89,658 
5,226 
876 56,884 
3,859 


6,407 
215,337 


215,430 


81,000 


296,430 


1929-30 1930-31 Average 


Boxes Boxes 


30,040 


Boxes 


15,501 
6,887 
36,384 
158,106 


69,916 
80,694 
75,720 
112,667 
184,125 
110,966 
70,480 
978,330 


129, ;883 
428,417 


671,570 
671,570 


92,435 
520,852 


93 58,972 
1,037,302 


355,000 


d| 
1,392,302 1,200,000 1,167,600 


Compiled by the Foreign Agricultural Service from the official records of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
al] Not available. b| January to Jne, 1928. 


pound of canned fruit to two pounds of fresh fruit. 
fiscal year are assumed to have been produced in that year. 


Future Production 

About 40 per cent of the trees that 
are six years or more old are in full 
production and it is estimated that in 
five years, taking into consideration 
the deterioration of the real old trees 
the production from this group will 
be approximately 1,750,000 boxes. 
The 93,000 trees two to six years old 
five years from now will probably be 
producing around 275,000 boxes and 
the balance of the younger trees 
about 75,000 boxes. At the end of 
five years the total production, ac- 
cording to these estimates, should be 
around 2,100,000 boxes, barring un- 
forseen catastrophes such as the 
hurricane in 1928. At the end of 
ten years this production will likely 
be increased to a total of 2,500,000 
boxes. 

Condition of the Industry 

With the exception of the real old 
plantings the trees in Porto Rico are 
generally in very good condition. The 
foliage is of a healthy green color. 
Growers are careful with their spray 
and fertilizer schedules and orchards 
are generally carefully pruned. Most 
of the citrus growers have been en- 
gaged in citrus production, |either 
here or somewhere in the United 
States for the last ten or twenty 
years and consequently are well ac- 
quainted with the best methods of 
cultivation. About 95 per cent of the 
acreage is owned and managed by 
Americans. 

In the tropics there are three dis- 
tinet sets of blooms, one in December 
and January, another in May and 
June and a third in September and 
October. This gives practically a year 


c| This estimate is made on the basis of one 


Exports of canned fruit during the 
d| Estimated total production. 
much 70 size and smaller fruit as 
possible, as they consider their main 
market, not in the United States, but 
in the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nental Europe. 

Most young citrus groves are 
either planted with pineapples or 
crotalaria, either crop returning 
more than a sufficient revenue to pay 
for the cost of the upkeep of the 
young groves. Crotalaria seed, as well 
as pineapples, find a very ready mar- 
ket in the United States. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the 
growers are using government in- 
spection and pack to the United 
States standard citrus grades. The 
fruit is packed in the Florida type 
box. Present indications are that in- 
spection will continue. The better 
packing has increased average prices 
so that the Island fruit for the first 
time has sold for as much, if not 
more, in the markets of the United 
States and Europe than the products 
of Florida, California and the Isle 
of Pines. At the recent Paris Col- 
onial Exposition stock boxes of Porto 
Rican United States No. 1 Bright 
grapefruit took the grand prize in 
competition with fruits from South 
Africa, Palestine, California and 
Florida. 

Costs of Growing and Shipping 

Cost of production in Porto Rico 
is low, according to Mr. Mason. 
Grove labor is paid 7 cents to 9 cents, 
graders 9 cents to 11 cents and pack- 
ing labor 7% cents to 9% cents an 
hour. A good packing house foreman 
receives about $20.00 a week. Citrus 
boxes are selling at the present time 
in Porto Rico for 21 cents to 22% 
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cents each. Most of the citrus land 
in Porto Rico was bought at prices 
ranging from $10.00 to $150.00 an 
acre, depending on the location and 
when purchased. Taxes on full- 
bearing groves range from $10.00 to 
$12.00 an acre. Fertilizer dealers 
state that Peruvian guano, Chilean 
nitrate and German potash prices are 
5 to 8 per cent lower than in the 
United States. Phosphoric acid is the 
only fertilizer which costs more in 
Porto Rico than in the United States. 
There are some prospects of getting 
this product more cheaply from the 
Argentine in the form of bone meal. 


Shipping rates from Porto Rico to 
points in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England are 
lower than from Florida. For in- 
stance, the refrigerated freight rate 
on pre-cooled fruit from San Juan 
to New York is 66 cents a box. The 
rate to Europe direct from Porto 
Rico is $1.25 per box. Most of the 
European shipments, however, still 
go by the way of New York, where 
the freight rate, including pre-cool- 
ing is $1.43 to points in the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe. A 
refrigerator service has been inaug- 
urated from Porto Rico to the Ar- 
gentine with a proposed freight rate 
of $1.00 a box. It is expected that 
some shipments of grapefruit will go 
to the Argentine after the crop in 
that country is cleaned up. 


Porto Rican growers believe that 
their low production costs and pack- 
ing charges and the reasonable 
freight rates by vessel to the large 
centers of population in the United 
States, together with their year- 
around production, give them an ad- 
vantage over Florida and Texas. 
They also feel that they have a dis- 
tinct advantage in the export market, 
first, because of their ability to raise 
the desired small sized fruit and, 
second, because of the large percent- 
age of bright fruit. There is no doubt 
that there is considerably less meli- 
nose and rustmite in Porto Rico than 
in Florida. 


As production increases growers 
are planning to use Houston, Texas, 
and Mobile, Alabama, as distributing 
points before the Texas and Florida 
seasons start and after they are 
through. In fact, the steamship lines 
have already made plans to re- 
frigerate some five or six vessels. 
Shipments will probably also be made 
to New Orleans. Direct steamship 
service is already established with 
Europe and since there is a growing 
demand for Porto Rican grapefruit 
in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent it is expected that Euro- 
pean sales will increase a great deal. 
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Seven 


Prospects for Oranges, Man- 
darins And Grapefruit in 
Mediterranean Basin 


The 1931-32 production of oranges 
and mandarins in important pro- 
ducing countries of the Mediterran- 


ean Basin is now forecast at 49,800,- 
000 boxes of 70 pounds, according to 
a communication from L. D. Mallory, 
Assistant Agriculturial Commissioner 
at Marseille. This represents an in- 
crease of 2,600,000 boxes compared 
with indications of three months ago. 
The present forecast is also above the 
45,041,000 boxes harvested during 
the 1930-31 season, the increase being 
largely due to better crops in Spain 
and Palestine. The production in 
Italy and Algeria, however, is ex- 
pected to be under that of last sea- 
son. 


about equal to those of last year to 
the same date. Exports by water from 
Valencia are under those of 1930 but 
are made up in total by larger quan- 
tities moving by water from other 
ports and by rail. Of the fruit moving 
out from Valencia it may be seen that 
Holland has so far imported consider- 
ably less this year than last and the 
United Kingdom slightly less, but 
takings by other countries have been 
generally heavier. The poor financial 
condition of many importing coun- 
tries is, in a considerable measure, 
made up by the low value of the pes- 
eta. The internal price structure of 
Spain has not as yet become adjusted 
to the exchange value of the peseta, 


MEDITERRANEAN BASIN: Estimated production of oranges and mandarins, 
1930-31 and 1931-82 (boxes of 70 pounds) 


Country 


INL TUNED susie iii hlpegiieealeil — 


Algeria (a) 
Palestine 


DORE siete 


(a) Mandarins included. 
(d) Available for export. 

Spain.—The forecast of total pro- 
duction of oranges and mandarins in 
Spain has been raised to 37,000,000 
boxes. Early season prospects were 
that a large amount of fruit would be 
produced but that sizes would be 
small as the supply of gravity water 
for irrigation was short. During the 
fall months, however, the situation 
in regard to moisture improved, and 
of late intermittent showers have 
proved beneficial. While the size of 
fruit is still below normal a fairly 
good crop is expected. At the present 
time damage from frost and from a 
hail storm which occurred during the 
third week of December has become 
apparent. The loss is estimated to be 
not less than 10 per cent, principally 
caused by hail. According to present 
indications the quantity of fruit 
available for harvest this season is 
37,000,000 boxes. of which approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 may be exported, 


The production of last season . was. 


36,500,000 boxes. (32,000,000 har- 
vested) and 42,727,000 in 1929-1930. 

Seasonal exports to December 19 
a shown in the following tables are 


1930-31 


Boxes 
32,000,000 (b) 
Italy (a) " eee eas 

“ . sale 2,072, 
2,467,000 (c) 


45,041,000 
(b) Harvested only—production 36,500,000 boxes. 


1931-32 
forecast 
Boxes 

% oo 000 
00,000 

1'700:0 00 

(d) 3,500,000 
49,800,000 


(c) Exports. 


which fact is facilitating the export 
trade. 


Italy—The crop of oranges and 
mandarins in Italy is now forecast at 
7,600,000 boxes, which may be com- 
pared with the production of 8,502,- 
000 boxes in 1930-31 and 9,189,000 
in 1929-30. In the chief producing 
regions, the compartment of Calabria 
and the Island of Sicily, growing con- 
ditions have been poor and a small 
yield is in prospect. In the compart- 
ment of Campania, however,-the crop 
will exceed that of last year. Rains 
during late November arrived oppor- 
tunely and brought the fruit up to 
normal size. The quality in Campania 
is considered good and blight attacks 
are less than last year. 

Market conditions are causing 
some concern to the Italian growers 
for little foreign demand has been 
evidenced. Some shipments to Ger- 
many have resulted in losses. Prices 
in Southern Italy are low and, with 
export demand lacking, Northern 
Italy is at present looked upon as the 
best market. 

Algeria.—The present forecast of 
the production in Algeria places or- 
anges at 925,000 boxes and mandar- 
ins at 775,000 boxes, making a total 

(Continued on page 20) 


SPAIN: Orange exports from Valencia District 1930-30 to 1931-32 (a) 


Crop year totals 


1929-30 
Boxes 


United Kingdom ~~ 

Ireland 

Germany 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium ~—— 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 

Yugoslavia 

Italy 

ee 
Total 


11,427,707 
b 


(b) 
4,750,617 
180,174 
3,561,137 
1,066,046 
179,141 
233,763 
12,450 


~~ 1,611 
21,412,646 


Seasonal to December 19 
1930-31 1930-31 1931-32 
Boxes 


2,270,017 
91 


Boxes 
8,093,611 
b 


3,233,899 
164,439 
3,209,753 
1,064,758 
194,768 129, '996 
271,093 118,570 
4,117 1,130 
17,993 5,338 


_ Boxes 
2,306,019 
22,06 


4,608,002 


16,354,431 4,531,651 


Converted from quintals to boxes of 70 pounds. 


(a) 


Mandarins are included in the above figures. 


(b) Included with United Kingdom. 


SPAIN: Summary exports of Spanish oranges, 1929-30 to 1931-82 (a) 


Designation 


Exports ‘by water from Valencia district - 
* Exports by water from other districts 
Exports by rail through Cerbere and Hendaya 


Total exports ——— 


Converted from quintals to boxes of 70 ds. 
(a) Mandarins are included ‘a the abo owe { 


1929-30 
- Boxes.-- 
21,413,000 


$4,116,000 


ve figures. (b) 


Crop year totals 
1930-31 
. Boxes: - - 
16,254,006 * 
1,420,000 175,992. 
7,871,000 258,260 i 


25,545,000 5,037,254 


Seasonal to December 19 , 
1930-31 .. 1931-32 
: Boxes’, 


4,608,002. * 4,581,651": 


:196,179--* 
323, 803°: 


5,051,688 


3,343,000 
9,360,000 


Sacladed with United Kingdom. 
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Pointed on Moisture Conservation 


Both light sandy soils and heavy 
hammock soils are used for citrus 
growing. Both in general are subject 
to the same conditions of external en- 
vironment, but one is apparently 
easily handled for fruit production 
while the other is more difficult, yet 
when a single line of treatment is 
carried on until it over-balances the 
buffer effects of either high or low 
land soils trouble occurs. We can 
work out treatment on thin sand 
lands much quicker than on lower 
soils because thin sandy soils carry 
a minimum of buffer materials. 
Therefore, the lighter the soil the 
quicker effects are usually obtained. 
Some of the reasons being: 

Concentration of soluble material 
varies enormously as the soil mois- 
ture fluctuates. 

Moisture is held less firmly by the 
soil particles due to lack of absorp- 
tive materials. 

Greater fluctuation in soil tempera- 
ture, i. e. light thin soils tend to ob- 
sorb and lose heat freely. 

Materials held in solution at any 
given point will vary in tree effect 
enormously as the _ soil moisture 
varies. 

An enormous supply of a given ma- 
terial may prove harmless where the 
soil is clay, heavy loam or even sandy. 
The clay or loams or heavy types 
have a natural absorptive and holding 
quality for moisture and as a result 
can hold materials that may be 
brought in contact with the soil par- 
ticles through the moisture film or 
through the perculation of soil wa- 
ters from rain, irrigation or other 
sources. Sandy light soils lack most 
of this absorptive quality. They do 
not have the holding power of soils 
made up of finer short space of time 
so that most of the time we find the 
soils of this type at one extreme or 
the other. Their suitability for proper 
citrus feeding is in such a direct 
ratio to their moisture supply that 
the moisture or rainy seasons be- 
comes the most important factor in 
working out a fertilizer set-up. 

Observing a very few groves un- 


der the same fertilizer set-up, but 
under a different soil classification, 
one being grown on a light sandy 
type and the other on a heavy soil 
type, shows the distinctions very 
plainly. 

Since thin soils reach a critical 
point much quicker than heavier soils 
it would follow rather naturally that 
such soils require more knowledge if 
one is to compete with the heavier 
soil areas. Undoubtedly some of these 
thin soil areas should be avoided and 
left unplanted under present price 
levels for fruit. Others could be 
handled so as to prove very profit- 
able. It must be admitted, however, 
that for nearly all varieties of citrus 
the best quality is still secured on 
low lands though this quality is not 
secured even there without a well di- 
rected and carefully supervised pro- 
gram of handling. 

In considering the use of our thin- 
ner soil types the steps that can be 
taken to improve them is of the 
greatest importance. It is interesting 
to note at this point that heavier 
soils can be forced into many of the 
same defects that are found on light 
soils if the grove set-up consistently 
follows in that direction. In other 
words, the word hammock type or 
marl or what-have-you signifies ex- 
actly nothing unless the tree require- 
ments are met. We are simply forced 
to consider these tree requirements 
much sooner on high pine lands than 
on low hammock lands. High lands 
are improved for citrus growing by 
the following, all of which are vital 
to good quality fruit and lower cost 
fruit production: 

IRRIGATION will occasionally 
save its whole cost during a single 
season where a source of water is 
reasonably close. The cost on much 
of our good lands is still prohibitive 
unless done on a very large scale. 
That would mean combining up hun- 
dreds of acres under the same unit 
handling all from the same source. 
Excepting such centralized locations 
where a thousand acres or more can 
be combined up, and excepting groves 
lying within a few hundred yards of 
a water supply, the greater bulk of 


the high land groves will go unirri- 
gated. 

CONSERVATION OF MOISTURE 
becomes the important consideration 
after it becomes apparent that a sup- 
ply is not available for use as needed 
during extended dry spells. 

The effects of moisture conserva- 
tion and the effects secured from 
other work done on a grove are so 
closely related in their general re- 
sults that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between one effect of 
simple water storage or the other 
effects of actual tree growth and 
food storage. Since in any case the 
last operations of food absorption 
and tree growth depends on at least 
a sufficient supply of moisture the 
whole grouping can be classified to- 
gether for convenience. 

MOISTURE CONSERVATION in 
its simplest form means adding ma- 
terial to the soil that has, because of 
its construction and texture, consid- 
erable water holding capacity. All 
organic materials are so rated. This 
would include such growths as all 
kinds of grasses and weeds. Especial- 
ly valuable is any large quantity of 
bulky material. Apparently there is 
no limit as to the amount that can be 
profitably grown on a grove. Such 
material as light muck, unrotted 
peat, sea moss seem to be the least 
valuable of the organics. This seems 
to be due to their extremely decom- 
posed state in the case of peaty de- 
posits and to the lack of body in the 
case of sea moss. Some sea mosses 
contain sufficient sea insects and fish 
to be of value, but generally they are 
expensive for the bulk required. Any 
organic that is bought and applied 
immediately brings in a very impor- 
tant cost factor. According to price 
levels per unit of plant food, it is 
much cheaper to grow our organics 
rather than to buy them. This state- 
ment refers to the quantities needed 
to improve the water holding capaci- 
ty of the soil and not to the plant 
food value. It would be very expen- 
sive to buy tons of organic materials 
for the sole purpose of soil improve- 
ment, but it is not at all impractica- 
ble to grow it on the grove or in ad- 
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jacent fields and haul it into that part 
of the property where it is badly 
needed. Such a practice as this will 
build up the general soil condition as 
rapidly as it can be done. 

The next most apparent step in 
moisture utilization and conservation 
comes in purchasing moisture retain- 
ing fertilizer materials. Such mater- 
ials offer us the dual performance of 
being food carriers and also of be- 
ing retentive of moisture. Examples 
are readily found in any list of fer- 
tilizer materials, a few average ma- 
terials would be Castor Pomace 6%, 
Tobacco 1%4-2-5, Steamed Bone 2%, 
or Raw Bone 4%, Cottonseed 6%, 
Guano of various kinds such as Pe- 
ruvian 11-12-0, Fish 8-4-0, Tankage 
3 to 8-2-0. 

Soil improvement from _— such 
sources alone would be discouraging- 
ly slow as the amount of coarse or- 
ganic material required to rebuild a 
light sand runs into tons per acre. 
However, if a grove fertilizer set-up 
is planned properly at least one ap- 
plication of organic material can oc- 
casionally be made as the total source 
of plant food. When this is done an 
improvement is secured more quick- 
ly than when a small portion of the 
total mix is from an organic source, 
also, the net cost is lower. 

Cultivation has been’ variously 
credited with accomplishing very 
much and on the other side with ac- 
complishing nothing. There is a de- 
cided tendency to do as little of it 
as possible. If and when the grove 
carries plenty of cover crop which 
will serve as a mulch in addition to 
supplying the needed organic matter, 
there seems to be little to gain by 
cultivation. However, the last word 
in this regard has not been said as 
there can be no doubt that under 
cultivation the soil is stimulated and 
greater plant-food availability se- 
cured. Undoubtedly the bacterial 
stimulation is largely responsible. 
Mulching tends to secure the same 
result as cultivation and _ being 
cheaper is therefore more to be de- 
sired. The next class of moisture con- 
servation passes altogether into the 
realm of tree absorption and tree 
feeding. Everybody knows how Ni- 
trate of Soda absorbs moisture. The 
same thing is true of many other 
chemicals, especially when cultivated 
into the soil. Calcium Nitrate is es- 
pecially valuable in this regard, Pot- 
ashes also absorb some moisture. Mix 
these and other high grade chemicals 
into the soil and they will produce 
a mixture that tends to lose water 
more slowly than the soil plus its or- 
ganic matter alone would lose it. By 
means of this moisture retaining abil- 
ity the material remains in dilution 
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longer and the tree is enabled to 
maintain itself for a longer time 
without wilting. In other words, some 
chemicals go through a process of 
moisture absorption and create there- 
by a higher reserve than would be 
the case if they were not used. 

If we assume that a soil has been 
well fertilized with a large propor- 
tion of chemical materials and that 
the organic content of the soil is 
high, we could reasonably expect 
such a grove to show a decided re- 
sistance to wilting. In such a location 
the moisture content actually is often 
low and yet the trees hold up sur- 
prisingly well. Such trees are well fed 
and have a maximum storage capaci- 
ty. Their resistance is high whether 
it be wilting, disease or insect pest. 
The wilting resistance seems to be 
one of “sap” concentration, i. e., if 
the material inside of each leaf cell 
on the tree is as concentrated as we 
persuade nature to make it the cell 
cannot lose moisture as rapidly nor 
can the cell content shrink as rapid- 
ly as would otherwise be the case. 
The result of this concentrated condi- 
tion is a lack of wilting. We assume 
and it does seem to be a fact that 
when the soil becomes dry the mois- 
ture from the tree passes back 
through the roots into the soil until 
a state of equal dryness is reached 
within the tree and within the soil. 
Any such backward movement will 
certainly cause trouble. Therefore, 
by working toward and producing 
grove conditions whereby the tree can 
maintain itself as long as possible 
without wilting we have done much 
to tide the grove over a dry spell of 
weather. 


PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
GIVEN FLORIDA WOMEN 
FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT 


Tallahassee, Fla.—Florida women 
who were outstanding in improving 
their homes last year were recently 
given pictures by the American Art 
Bureau and household equipment by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. for winning 
in the state home improvement con- 
test, Miss Virginia P. Moore, state 
home improvement specialist, an- 
nounces. These are in addition to 10 
cash prizes recently awarded by Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen. 

Those to receive pictures were Mrs. 
W. C. Alfred, Mrs. O. D. Carter, and 
Mrs. Mary Stott, Bonifay, Mrs. J. W. 
Dyches, Crestview, Miss Rosa Moore, 
and Mrs. A. J. Underhill, Starke, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Brown, Hampton, 
and Mrs. Floyd Snyder, Dunedin. 

The following were given equip- 
ment: Mrs. Annie B. Johnson, Mrs. 
J. W. Beville, and Mrs. E. H. Bone, 
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Gainesville, Mrs. G. E. Pickett, New- 
berry, Mrs. R. H. Batty, Little Rock, 
Mrs. T. W. Boles, Milton, Mrs, T. L. 
White, Mrs. W. C. Henderson, Mrs. 
Everett Arnold, Mrs. A. M. Paul, Mrs. 
J. B. Carter and Mrs. J. C. Strick- 
land, Bonifay, Mrs. G. W. Alderman, 
and Mrs. W. J. Epperson, Starke, 
Mrs. Pearl Parker, and Mrs. A. M. 
Webster, Belle’ Glade, Mrs. Mollie 
Walker, and Mrs. R. J. Simonson, 
Pahokee, Mrs. Maggie Evans, Island 
Grove, Mrs. Bonnie Gilbert, Grace- 
ville, Miss Mary Lou McFadden, 
Alachua, Mrs. Mary Berry, Crestview, 
Mrs. Paul Sears, Hialeah, and Mr. 
Emma Williamson, Greenacres. 


CROTALARIA PLANTED IN 
HALF HIGHLANDS COUNTY 


Sebring, Fla. — Crotalaria was 
planted on 55 percent of the citrus 
acreage in Highlands County last 
year, reports County Agent Louis H. 
Alsmeyer. 

By careful handling of this cover 
crop the growers were able to cut 
fertilizer and cultivation costs, friend- 
ly fungi were aided in the control 
of insects, and the crop of fruit was 
improved in both quality and quan- 
tity. 


CROTALARIA PROVING FINE 
FOR TRUCK CROP LANDS 


Gainesville, Fla. — Crotalaria is 
proving to be a promising cover crop 
for truck farms, says H. G. Clayton, 
district extension agent. Last year 
30 Manatee County truck growers 
carried crotalaria demonstrations 
with the county agent. Where the 
vegetables followed crotalaria, the 
growers reported yields from 10 to 
50 percent larger than were obtained 
from near-by check plots. 


CONTROL 


MELANOSE 


SCAB, RUST MITE, 
SCALE, WHITE FLY 


Apply VoLcK JUNIOR or VOLCK 
in combination with Bordeaux 
to your trees early in the Spring. 
Proven by wide usage. 


WRITE FOR SPRAY BULLETIN 

CALIFORNIA 

SPRAY-CHEMICAL Oo RT a @) 

CORPORATION ot, ¥ 
61 W. Jefferson St. wd 
Orlando, Florida PN 
VOLCK Bow y 
JUNIOR > 

_— SCIENTIFIC 

VOLCK PEST CONTROL 
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PRODUCTION COST VERSUS PROFITS 


Every producer of any commodity seeks to 
produce at the lowest possible cost and sell at 
the highest possible figure. Citrus growers are 
not exempt from this universal tendency. Right 
now, hundreds ef citrus growers are trying to 
reduce production costs in the effort to balance 
the depression in selling price. This effort is 
but natural, and if not carried to extremes may 
well find a place in the culturual program of 
grove owners. The problem is to find the point 
at which such a program ceases to be a saving 
and becomes an expense. 

The purchase and application of fertilizers 
and insecticides at the lowest possible figure, 
provided the goods are of known and accepted 
standards and proven worth, is an economy 
which may well be practiced. But the purchase 
and application of fertilizers or insecticides of 
unknown quality or unproven worth, is more 
than apt to prove an expense—to say nothing 
of the danger of injury to the grove through the 
use of materials which may conceivably prove 
detrimental. 

The purchases of labor at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with efficiency is desirable and should 
be classed as an economy in grove practice. 
But the employment of ignorant or careless la- 
bor is an expense which no grove owner can af- 
ford to indulge. 

But whatever line of economy the grove own- 
er may decide to practice, he will, if he is wise, 
have ever in mind its effect upon the selling 
price of his fruit and its final effect upon the 
condition of his grove. 

Any production program which tends to de- 
crease the quality of the fruit or which endang- 
ers the health of the trees, ceases to be an econ- 
omy and becomes in reality an expense—too of- 
ten a very material and sometimes a disastrous 
expense. = 

Out in Texas some of the grapefruit growers 
who have been priding themselves upon their 
economical production costs, are now awaken- 
ing to the fact that they have not only reduced 
the quality of their fruit, but have also weak- 
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ened their trees. At least such is the finding 
of Texas Citriculture, which is urging Texas 
growers to make greater use of fertilizers and 
insecticides in the effort to check the damage 
already done. 

Economy in grove practice is a good thing— 
so long as it remains an economy, but is very dis- 
astrous when carried to the point where it be- 
comes an expense—or worse. 


NATIONAL GRAPEFRUIT 
ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


Latest available figures show that Florida has 
approximately 80,000 acres in grapefruit groves 
of which more than 74,000 acres are in bear- 
ing. Texas has 62,000 acres in grapefruit, of 
which a trifle more than 12,000 acres are in 
bearing. California has a grapefruit acreage 
of more than 14,000, with less than 9,000 acres 
in bearing. Arizona has a total grapefruit ac- 
reage of more than 12,000, with less than 3,000 
acres in bearing. 

What is to happen to the grapefruit market 
when all of Florida’s young groves come into 
full bearing and the Texas bearing acreage is 
multpilied by five—to say nothing of the expec- 
ted increase from California and Arizona 
groves? As The Citrus Industry sees the situa- 
tion, there must be some national organization 
to control distribution if the growers are to hope 
to profitably market the vastly increased pro- 
duction. 

Fruit from the California and Arizona groves 
will probably be consumed in far western mar- 
kets, but Texas certainly will invade the Eastern 
markets when groves now planted come into full 
bearing. The question then will be, shall the 
growers of Florida and Texas co-operate or 
compete? We believe that they will find the 
greater degree of profit from co-operation thru 
an organization broad enough and strong e- 
nough to control distribution from the vast acre- 
age soon to be in bearing. It is not too soon to 
begin planning for such a nation-wide organiza- 
tion. 


TEXAS SUFFERS, TOO 
Last month The Citrus Industry called atten- 


- tion to the ill effects of bulk shipments of citrus 


fruits to markets of the South and East, and to 
efforts being made by Florida interests to cur- 
tail such shipments. 

That the ill effects of such shipments are be- 
ing felt by citrus growers of other states, is 
shown by the following from the Mission, Texas 
Times, which is published by John H. Shary, 
president of the Texas Citrus Growers Exchange 
and also president of the newly organized Asso- 
ciated Shippers Of America: 

“The question has been raised by the Valley 
Shippers Association ‘Do Texas Shippers want 
the privilege (?) of shipping citrus in bulk?’ 

“After observing what has happened in Flor- 
ida, where they are trying to get out from under 
bulk shipments at this time, our answer is a pos- 
itive NO. 

“There have already been too many demoral- 
izing factors in the citrus deal in the Valley. 
To now add bulk shipments is to bring’ further 
woe upon ourselves. 

“Bulk shipments should be taboo.” 
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Airplanes and Plant Pests 


By Arthur C. Brown, Associate 
Quarantine Inspector State 
Plant Board 


Miami, the Magic City, h as 
achieved another record. This record, 
probably viewed with pride by most 
residents of Florida, is viewed with 
some concern by growers and quar- 
antine officials. 

According to figures released by 
the United States Customs Service, 
Miami ranked second as a port of en- 
try into the United States for the 
fiscal year 1931. Boston, which prob- 
ably had a greater population in 1750 
than Miami had in 1900, and San 
Francisco, at which port foreign ships 
were docking a hundred years ago, 
long before Miami came into exist- 
ence, were both out-ranked by Mi- 
ami. The records show that 36,559 
persons entered the United States by 
way of Miami, while 33,934 entered 
throug Boston, and 33,468 entered 
by way of San Francisco. 

Miami was able to forge ahead of 
the other cities by reason of the 
great development of air traffic be- 
tween that city and the West Indies, 
Central and South America. This 
traffic has reached such great propor- 
tions that the Pan American Airways 
have become one of the leaders in 
the world’s air transpotration lines. 
The London-Paris line of the Imperial 
Airways was considered the world’s 
heaviest sky traffic, but it is believed 
that the Miami-Havana run now holds 
the record. 

Miami leads all other cites in the 
country in the number of persons 
brought in by airplane, 12,391 in 
1,480 planes, while Brownsville, 
Texas, ranks second, with 3,475 pas- 
sengers in 807 planes. Ranked ac- 
cording to the number of persons 
brought into the country by steam- 
ship, Miami ranks fourth, being ex- 
ceeded only by New York, Boston 
and San Francisco. But in the total 
number of persons brought in from 
foreign countries, Miami ranks sec- 
ond. 

According to figures just released 
by the Pan American Airways for the 
year 1931, 8,390 passengers were 
carried between Miami and Havana 
alone, with an equal number north- 
bound on the same line. This repre- 
sents an increase of 49.3 per cent 
over the traffic during 1930. Prepara- 
tions for still further increases have 
been made by the Pan American com- 
pany at Miami. The two fields, one at 


Hialeah and the other at Dinner Key, 
have been consolidated at the latter 
place. The Dinner Key station now 
has a capacity of 7,000 air pas- 
sengers a month, departing and ar- 
riving. The smaller planes, that is 
planes with a capacity of from eight 
to twelve persons, are being replaced 
with ships of the American Clipper 
type with a capacity of from forty 
to fifty passengers. The Clipper ships 
are the world’s largest commercial 
transport planes. 


Coupled with a feeling of pride 
on the part of residents of Florida 
over this great development of Mi- 
ami as an international airport, is a 
feeling of apprehension on the part 
of growers and quarantine officials 
occasioned by the fact that foreign 
plant pests are bound to take advan- 
tage of this means of rapid transit. 
It is a matter of record that the 
major pests now established in the 
United States and exacting a toll of 
millions of dollars annually from 
horticulturists and agriculturists were 
introduced from foreign countries. 
The San Jose scale, the Hessian fly, 
the brown tail and gipsy moth, the 
Japanese beetle, and the European 
corn borer are all “foreigners”. Right 
here in Florida there are thousands 
of growers who curse the day the 
white fly was brought into the coun- 
try. Serious as these pests are, there 
are many others not yet introduced 
which would further increase the 
losses to growers in the country. 


In the days when all transportation 
was by means of sailing ship, horse 
and buggy, and even ox-carts, the 
opportunities of plant pests being 
transported over a great distance and 
arriving in a live state in a new coun- 
try were few. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that many destructive pests did 
make the journey and were able to 
establish themselves in the United 
States. The development of foreign 
air traffic has increased these oppor- 
tunities a thousand fold. By airplane, 
Miami is only two hours removed 
from the Bahamas, three hours from 
Havana, seven hours from Haiti and 
Jamaica, two days from Panama and 
about seven days from Buenos Aires. 

In several South American coun- 
tries where the Andes mountains 
have for ages prevented the estab- 
lishment of regular travel routes be- 
tween the eastern and western parts 
of the countries, the airplane has now 
established almost daily contacts be- 
tween these heretofore isolated com- 
munities. It is a common sight in 


these countries to see Indians, who 
three years ago had never been far 
away from their own communities, 
using the airplane as unconcernedly 
as their forefathers used the burro. 
It is extremely likely that these In- 
dians carry their own lunch, including 
fruits and vegetables. Thus there is 
opened a new avenue for the spread 
of plant pests from the interior to 
the sea coast. Once established on the 
main trade arteries, the spread of 
these pests to the north and south is 
inevitable. This fact is appreciated by 
Officials of the Pan American Air- 
ways, who are cooperating with the 
quarantine officials of the several 
countries in their efforts to prevent 
this dissemination. Strict orders have 
been issued to pilots and stewards to 
the effect that plant quarantine regu- 
lations must be observed. At the 
great Miami airport every provision 
has been made for facilitating the 
work of both Customs and Plant 
Board inspectors. 

While the fact that Miami has de- 
veloped into a great international air- 
port is extremely gratifying to all 
residents of Florida, it is a matter of 
some concern to growers and quaran- 
tine officials. For plant pests, like the 
flags, are sure to follow the trade 
routes. The records of the Plant 
Board’s quarantine inspectors are 
sufficient proof of this fact. 


HEAVY PLANTING IN 
ORANGE COUNTY 


What is probably the largest single 
planting of citrus trees in the state 
this year will soon take place at 
Avalon Groves in Western Orange 
County. The Orange County Cham- 
ber of Commerce is informed by Mr. 
A. E. Davenport, developer of this 
tract, that he has the ground cleared 
and trees ordered for between 200 
and 300 acres this spring. 

This will bring the total acreage 
under citrus in this development up 
to 1500 acres. Mr. Davenport is very 
enthusiastic about the future of the 
citrus business and is making elabor- 
ate plans for the future. 

According to reports the fruit 
shipped from that grove is bringing 
good prices on the auction markets 
this year. 


Customer—Give me a bottle of 
ginger ale. 

Waiter—Extra dry, sir? 

Customer — Rather. I’m pretty 
thirsty.—Answers, London. 
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A lady from Ioway getting her first 
glimpse of the Bok Tower: “My, 
what a beautiful silo!” 


Recently Lorenzo Wilson put on a 
Florida Citrus Exchange golf tourna- 
ment at Holly Hill club at Daven- 
port. The idea is to get the Exchange 
growers and Exchange officials quar- 
reling over their golf scores, and no- 
body will remember this season is bet- 
ter or worse than was the 1913-14 
season. It is not a bad idea. 


A. W. Hanley of the Exchange ad- 
vertising department got away with 
low gross score, an 88; but they 


wouldn’t let him keep it. After he 
had swelled around a bit somebody 
called for a recount. They refigured 
things and found that John Snively 
had won with a low score of 74. 


Of course John Snively is president 
of the Exchange and Hanley only 
works for the Exchange, so Hanley 
was in a tough spot. All he could do 
was to congratulate John Snively 
and beg everybody’s pardon for 
having taken up so much time. 


That rather encouraged John Mos- 
crip the advertising manager of the 
Exchange. He came forward and 
proved up on a 79. So they had to 
give him a prize. They called it a 
blind bogey prize and made him split 
up with George Sampson, who on ac- 
count of running the Winter Haven 
chamber of commerce just butts in on 
all the goods things that break in 
Polk county. 


E. De Witt Dow, the Exchange 
traffic manager, and an expert on all 
sorts of figures including fish-weights, 
turned in a 77; but by the time he 
had gotten his figures compiled they 
had given out all the prizes. So he 
didn’t get any. He had to be content 
with the fact that President Snively 
had won with a 74, which of course 
was highly gratifying. 


J. S. (Jack) Robinson, assistant 
salesmanager of the Exchange show- 
ed class. In fact his score of 136 put 
him in a class all by himself. So they 
gave him a prize. 
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Speaking of prizes, if we were 
giving them out we would bestow a 
special one upon Col. Bayard F. 
Floyd, or whoever it is who is re- 
sponsible, for that flame vine along 
the highway in front of the Holly 
Hill club-hotel at Davenport. With its 
background of hibiscus it has been 
one of the most gorgeous sights in 
the whole state of Florida this winter. 
Lots of flame vines in other places 
but none we have seen to equal this 
one. 


Down to the Orange Festival at 
Winter Haven, carrying Sol Witten- 
stein the well known Orlando grower 
along as ballast. And a mighty nice 
show. All credit to Messrs. May, 
Guthrie, Bragdon et al. Not any 
signs of depression thereabouts. 


Unfortunately we couldn’t stay 
over for Winter Haven’s first mid- 
night Press Breakfast, which was our 
hard luck. But we did get the chance 
to mix around a bit and shake hands 
with some of our friends among the 
newspaper men and women before 
we left. 


Frank Whitman, the _ old-time 
Frank of the old-time Florida Grower 
who has written six fishing stories of 
every fishing hole in the state, was 
there as big as life. During the last 
few years Frank has been giving his 
time to chamber of commerce work. 
For the vast three years he has been 
at Miami. Maybe a little grayer, but 
just as full of wim, wigor and wital- 
ity as ever; and maybe we weren’t 
glad to see him. 


Frank used to travel over the state 
writing up various communities for 
the late lamented Edgar Wright. 
Whatever else crept into his stories 
there was always fullest information 
on the fishing. Used to carry several 
fishing outfits around with him, but 
never any scales. He didn’t want to 
be hampered by facts. 


Which reminds us that Frank Whit- 
man once came in for about the big- 
gest ragging ever pulled off on any 


man by his friends. Always public. 


spirited he gave freely of his itme to 
the annual press breakfasts which for 
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so many years were a big Tampa fea- 
ture at Gasparilla time. Imagine his 
surprise at one of these to hear him- 
self called upon, and see another re- 
spond to his name. But that was only 
the beginning. To a giggling, guffaw- 
ing mob there was read aloud what 
was called a “standard Frank Whit- 
man write-up”. It had a scattering of 
blank spaces to permit insertion of 
words or phrases to fit the require- 
ments of any locality. It was then ex- 
plained that by preparing these in ad- 
vance and leaving only the blanks to 
be filled in after arrival in a com- 
munity the writer was enabled to 
give more time to the main business 
of the visit—fishing. 


His compatriot Russell Kay, the 
Little Jeff, of the old-time Florida 
Grower staff was the inspired author 
of this outburst, aided and abetted 
by numerous of Frank Whitman’s 
other Tampa friends. 


And that reminds us that we were 
sincerely sorry to hear at Winter 
Haven of the serious illness of Mar- 
vin Walker, that red-headed son of 
destiny who has presided as editor of 
The Florida Grower this past few 
years. Glad, though, to learn he was 
better, and here’s wishing a speedy 
and permanent recovery. 


John C. Lochner the Clermont pub- 
lisher, who doubles in brass as active 
head of the Lake County chamber of 
commerce, was very much in evi- 
dence, as also was Mrs. Lochner. 
They are inseparable companions, but 
whether it is John’s fault or Mrs. 
Lochner’s we don’t know. 


Then we met the lady-paRAGraph- 
er from Leesburg, Ivy Clough John- 
son, who in the language of W. W. 
(Pete) Yothers bewilders us. She 
and her daughter look exactly like 
one another only more so. We never 
can tell right at the start off which 
one it is we are talking to. 


M. M. Lee the publisher of the 
Winter Haven Chief is undoubtedly 
one of the best Florida crackers ever 
to come from St. Mary’s, Kansas; 
and this time he gave us some good 
advice. He says the next time this 
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writer has a scientific article to do 
we should let Floyd Gibbons do it 
for us. 


The Florence Citrus Growers As- 
sociation of Florence Villa had a 
most beautiful booth. Great credit 
goes to Harrison T. Ambrose chair- 
man of the committee and of the 
directors of the association which an- 
nually prepares this exhibit; and to 
Harry Beirce the Tampa artist who 
annually has done the actual work. 


Harry Beirce has made wonderful 
strides as an artist since he first be- 
gan to do covers for some Florida 
publications a few years back. His 
present work will get credit in almost 
any artistic company. 


The most original idea in the show 
found expression in the booth of the 
Auburndale Citrus Growers Assn. It 
was a sidewalk view of the front of 
a fruit store in Anytown, U. S. A.; 
and the window display of fruit was 
excellent, and well arranged too. 


The Scenic Highlands Associations 
of the Exchange in a combined booth 
made an artistic and attractive dis- 
play, as did the packing houses of 
the Chase Sub-Exchange of the Ex- 
change. 


The preponderance of truly fine 
fruit in the exhibits was to be found 
in the booths of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. and of the Deerfield 
Packing Co. of Wabasso, an affilia- 
tion of the AFG organization. 


One of the, to us, pleasantest fea- 
tures of the Orange Festival was the 
fact that right there awaiting us at 
the gate was the celebrated Paren- 
theses Joe Lyons all set and ready to 
buy lunch. We could hardly wait for 
noontime. 


Getting a glimmer of an idea, we 
dragged Sol Wittenstein in on the 
deal. Being as Sol purchases fertilizer 
for a quite considerable acreage the 
Lyons person just naturally had to 
be delighted. 


And our idea worked. Before we 
split up and parted Sol Wittenstein 
issued an invitation for luncheon 
during the time of the Orlando Fair 
in February, and we are in on that. 
These days and times a fellow can’t 
be too thrifty. 


Apropos these winter exhibitions 
there is a good story going the 
rounds. One of the High Authorities 
was judging fruit in one of these ex- 
hibitions and discarded some tanger- 
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ines as not being true Dancy tanger- 
ines. He explained why he did so; 
showed what characteristics were 
lacking. At the conclusion a grower 
who had been greatly interested 
spoke up: “Well, you ought to know. 
Those tangerines came from my 
grove, and I bought the trees from 
you.” 


And General A. H. Blanding has 
been appointed for his third term as 
a member of the State Board of Con- 
trol. That, in our opinion, is of con- 
siderable advantage to the citrus in- 
terests of the state. A good man on 
the job, and become even more valu- 
able with the gaining of experience 
in this capacity. 


Hats off to Mrs. Inez Morrison who 
works in he Florence Villa packing 
house. For five successive years she 
has won the packing contest for wo- 
men at the Orange Festival. She can 
pack a box of oranges in less time 
than it takes to write about it. 

But these packing contests are all 
wrong, Tobias, all wrong, though they 
are becoming more numerous and 
popular. High speed packing isn’t con- 
sistent with uniformly good work. 
Yet the public wouldn’t be at all in- 
terested in the judging for the “best” 
packed boxes. 


Following continued confinement 
in the hospital of J. R. (Jim) Hudson 
as the result of a severe fall upon a 
cement sidewalk during the time of 
the National League of Commission 
Merchants convention in Miami, the 
Hudson Fruit Co., Orlando, was 
thrown into receivership. Jim Hud- 
son has many friends who are hoping 
for his ultimate recovery. 


Just when we were feeling that 
personally we were of utterly no con- 
sequence; and that we never were to 
be called upon, then we were sought 
out. The well dressed and very 
polite gentleman, undoubtedly a Cal- 
ifornia Native Son, carried it in his 
hand. It looked a good bit like a one- 
pound carton of butter. “Like to buy 
a wine-brick today?” That’s what he 
said, but the legend on the side of 
the carton said “vine-brick’”’. Let’s 
see, it is the Austrian language, isn’t 
it, which has no “w” and uses “vy” 
instead? That probably accounts for 
the confusion. Well anyway, we were 
so flattered and flustered we forgot 
all about asking if Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt had given him our name, 
and simply shook our head in polite 
negative. And then he was gone, 
just like that. Big incidents in one’s 
life often are flattish. 
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$125,000,000 FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE (0- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION ORGANIZED 


By Phil Thurston, 723 Esplanade 


Avenue, New Orleans, La. 


Formation of the Associated Ship- 
pers of America, a gigantic nation- 
wide fruit and vegetable co-operative 
association made up of 21 private 
and co-operative units was announced 
in connection with the 28th annual 
convention of the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association of America at 
New Orleans, January 19-22. 

The new association will handle 
about 150,000 cars of fruits and 
vegetables annually valued at $126,- 
000,000. John J. Shary of Mission, 
Texas, representing the Texas Citrus 
Growers’ Exchange, was elected 
president. The other officers are W. 
F. Phillips of the United Acceptance 
corporation, Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent; T. W. Bennett, South Carolina 
Produce Exchange, secretary; and 
Brue Holsebach, Crystal City Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, treasurer. 

As an initial step, the new associa- 
tion will carry out a $1,500,000 nat- 
ional advertising campaign which is 
to get under way within 90 days to 
popularize the master brand which 
will be fostered. The master brand 
will be under the name of “Royal” 
and will be used on fruits and vege- 
tables that are better than United 
States No. 1. 

Activities of the co-operative also 
will include mass buying for the 21 
member organizations, mass action 
on legislative problems, and collec- 
tive action on railroad and rate ques- 
tions. It will handle all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables and distribute them to 
the chief centers of the country. 
Formation of the association came 
after 16 months of work by fruit 
jobbers and private and co-operative 
growers’ organizations. Headquarters 
are to be selected later. 

Members of the new association 
are: 

Mutual Orange Distributors, Red- 
lands, California; Bennett and Clay- 
ton company, Prospect Plains, N. J.; 
South Carolina Produce exchange, 
Meggett, South Carolina; Carolina 
Co-operative Consolidated, Florence, 
South Carolina; South Carolina Peach 
Growers’ association, Florence, South 
Carolina; South Carolina Sweet Po- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Plant Quarantine May Prove 
Sales Opportunity--Strong 


Farmers and others who sell plants 
and produce from areas under Fed- 
eral plant quarantine because of de- 
structive pests, may take advantage 
of qarantine inspection to aid their 
sales by advertising their products as 
passed by Government inspectors, 
when such is the case, suggests Lee 
A. Strong, chief of the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“Meat packers have long used Gov- 
ernment inspection as a selling point 
and there appears no reason why pro- 
ducers in a plant quarantine area 
should not do the same,” Mr. Strong 
says. 

“Certificates allowing produce to 
move from quarantined areas are 
given only after ample inspection,” 
Mr. Strong says. “Quarantine en- 
forcement is not a happy undertaking 
either for officials charged with the 
responsibility of making it effective 
or for the people who are inconven- 
ienced by the required regulations. 
Plant quarantines are not placed on 
an area except when absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of pests. 
Federal authorities do not wish to 
cause financial loss if it can be 
avoided. Therefore, all plants or pro- 
duce for shipment out of quarantined 
areas are passed, if they stand in- 
spection. That plants passing Fed- 
eral inspection are free from the 
pests quarantined against is indicated 
by the fact that over a period of 
years, no insect pests are known to 
have been spread through shipments 
passed by Government inspectors.” 

With this good record, buyers are 
assured of protection against pests 
from plants that have passed Fed- 
eral inspection, the plant quarantine 
chief says. It appears entirely prop- 
er for producers in selling their prod- 
ucts to emphasize these facts as sales 
helps, he adds. 

“While, of course, no legal re- 
sponsibility, expressed or implied, 
can be assumed in the premises by 
Government agents,” he says, “the 
efficiency of the inspection that is 
back of all the certificates and per- 
mits is testified to by the results ex- 
tending over many years. 

“Let me emphasize that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture tries to 
make its inspection service on ac- 
count of plant pests so effective that 


a certificate authorizing movement 
of products from the infested zone 
means reasonable assurance of safety 
to buyers. 

“Cooperation to producers gladly 
is extended by the department in 
properly presenting the facts to po- 
tential purchasers who may lack de- 
pesndable information.” 

‘Mr. Strong cited several instances 
where the department’s inspection 
worked to the advantage of the sell- 
ers of plants from quarantined areas. 

Not long ago the department re- 
ceived a letter from a woman living 
outside the area now under regula- 
tion for a serious pest, stating that 
she feared the infestation of her 
premises by this insect, and asking 
if it would be safe for her to buy 
plants from a specified nursery lo- 
cated within the section where the 
restrictions are effective. 


In reply, this corespondent was ad- 
vised by the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration that she need 
not have any hesitation in accepting 
plants from the nursery in question, 
since it is regularly and thoroughly 
inspected, and all plants therefrom, 
designed for points outside of the 
regulated area also are inspected and 
certified for movement. 


Another recent occurrence _illus- 
trates the point. A nursery concern, 
in a quarantined area, received an 
inquiry from the official entomologist 
of a State in which the pest never 
has been found, asking what pre- 
cautions were taken in reference to 
products sold to buyers in that terri- 
tory. The entomologist was informed 
by the nurseryman that for a num- 
ber of years he had been shipping to 
all parts of the country, under Fed- 
eral supervision, without a single in- 
stance of an infestation in free ter- 
ritory from plants so moved. The 
correspondence was sent to the field 
leader of the quarantine. From him 
the State entomologist also received 
information and assurance and de- 
cided that his State would run no 
risk in accepting prodcts from in- 
spected nurseries. 

When a Federal quarantine had to 
be placed on products of a State sud- 
denly infested with a major pest, 
pending the outcome of eradication 
measures, which fortunately proved 
successful, it was necessary to re- 
quire special treatment before cer- 


tain interstate shipments could be 
authorized. Many producers and ship- 
pers felt they were unfairly re- 
stricted and some of them made little 
effort to sell goods in the territory 
open only to products which had been 
subjected to the required treatment, 
under official direction, and there- 
after certified for shipment. 

One large disrtibuting agency, 
however, prosecuted its sales efforts 
with customary energy, definitely ad- 
vertising its products as “Govern- 
ment inspected’. Records later show- 
ed this distributor did almost a nor- 
mal business in the region specially 
affected. At the beginning of the 
next season, renewed demands were 
made for modification of the regula- 
tions, but this concern was not one 
of the petitioners. The manager ex- 
plained that their trade was so satis- 
factory in the territory where others 
found difficulty in selling that he was 
not interested in less stringent regu- 
lations. 


$125,000,000 FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 
(Continued from page 13) 


tato association, Florence, South 
Carolina; Hastings Potato Growers’ 
exchange, Hastings, Florida; Sanford- 
Oviedo Celery Growers’ association, 
Sanford, Florida; Gentile Brothers, 
Orlando, Florida; Texas Citrus Fruit 
Growers’ exchange, Mission, Texas; 
United Acceptance Corporation, Los 
Angeles, California; Phillips and com- 
pany, Norfolk Virginia; R. A. Par- 
sons and company, Cape Charles, Vir- 
ginia; E. P. Mathews, agent, Poco- 
moke City, Maryland; Woodman Po- 
tato company, Presque, Ills, Maine; 
Martinsburg Fruit exchange, Martin- 
burg, Virginia; Georgia Peach Grow- 
ers’ exchange, Macon, Georgia; Crys- 
tal City Growers’ exchange, Crystal 
City, Texas; A. N. Tandy and Sons, 
Brownsville, Texas; Leonard, Crosset 
and Riley, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Townsend Orchards, Selbyville, Dela- 
ware. 

At the final session of the fruit 
jobbers’ convention, Walter H. Hill 
of Peoria, Illinois was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Charles G. Trimble 
of Omaha, Nebraska. 
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U. S. CHAMBER COMMERCE 
BANS GOV’T COMPETITION 


A report of the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States by J. S. Crutch- 
field, a director of the national cham- 
ber, was made to the recent meeting 
of the American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Association in Chicago, as 
follows: 

“The meeting was held at a time 
when from many sources came the hue 
and cry for cure-alls and quick pal- 
liatives .... Never the less the meet- 
ing made clear it had no faith in 
panaceas and no disposition to en- 
gage in panacea-hunting.... 

“ A cardinal tenet of of the doc- 
trine to which the national cham- 
ber is committed by its membership 
is that government shall scrupulously 
refrain from entering any of the 
fields of transportation, communica- 
tion, industry or commerce, or any 
phase of business when it can be suc- 
cessfully undertaken and conducted 
by private enterprise. 

“The 19th annual meeting reiter- 
ated this declaration and instructed 
the Chamber to enlist its membership 
in a comprehensive survey of the 
forms and extent of government 
competition in the fields of business 
enterprise, and to lead business or- 
ganizations in a continuous and ag- 
gressive effort to have the govern- 
ment withdraw from existing compe- 
Cc eee 

“Pursuant to this mandate a spe- 
cial committee of the Chamber is 
undertaking a thorough study of the 
extent to which governmental agen- 
cies have undertaken activities com- 
petitive with private business so that 
the Chamber may be prepared spe- 
cifically to bring all its resource of 
influence to bear against unfair com- 
petition from this direction.” 


DISTRICT SALESMANAGER 
IS FLORIDA VISITOR 


J. F. MacNulty, Pittsburgh, district 
salesmanager of the AFG organiza- 
tion was a recent visitor at the Or- 
lando offices. He spent some time in 

(Continued on page 2) 
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BAGGS PRESIDENT OF 
SHIPPERS’ ORGANIZATION 


William H. Baggs, Pittsburgh, exe- 
cutive vice-president and general 
manager of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. was elected president 
of the American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Association at the four- 
teenth annual meeting of that organ- 
ization held recently in Chicago. 

J. S. Crutchfield, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc., at the same time was elected 
vice-president of the shippers’ asso- 
ciation; and Wallace B. Clore, Chi- 
cago, in charge of operations of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. at that 
point, was made a member of the 
executive committee. R. B. Woolfolk, 
Orlando, also is a director. 

All have long been active in the 
affairs of the association, the mem- 
bership of which comprises shipping 
organizations in all parts of the 
United States engaged in marketing 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


GOOD FRUIT ALL GONE 
AND WHERE IS BUYER? 


Like all other classes of persons 
buyers of fruit for motor trucks are 
both good and bad. Some have, in 
the experience of citrus growers 
dealing directly with them, proven 
fairly reliable and some have been 
decidedly tricky. 

One of the tricks of the tricksters 
is reported by O. F. May, manager 
of the packing house of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. at Mascotte 
in Lake county. It has been to pur- 
chase whole crops outright for a very 
good price, to be paid for by the box 
as the fruit is removed. That seems 
fair enough, and every facility is af- 
forded grove-owners to check the out- 
bound loads. 

Everything goes all right for a bit. 
Cash is forthcoming promptly for all 
fruit removed. But suddenly the 
trucks do not return for further 
loads. Then it is that inspection re- 
veals all the best fruit in the grove 
has been picked, and what remains 
is hardly marketable at any price. 


Fifteea 


OPTIMISM GROWS IN 
ORANGE SITUATION 


The tone of optimism to be noted 
slightly earlies in connection with the 
market prospects for Florida oranges 
recently has deepened into a note of 
confidence. 

The trade over most of the country 
has turned to the Florida product in 
preference to oranges from other sec- 
tions. It seems reasonable to believe 
that from now on Florida oranges 
will command a premium of fifty 
cents, perhaps as high as seventy-five 
cents, per box. While the plentiful 
offerings from elsewhere will perhaps 
prevent any turn toward high prices, 
it now looks as if the balance of the 
Florida orange season ought to be a 
source of satisfaction to Florida 
growers. Undoubtedly the orange 
situation in Florida holds far greater 
promise than there was any good 
reason to expect even a short while 
ago. 

Even with a widening inquiry for 
grapefruit, the influence of canned 
grapefruit and industrial conditions 
have operated to hold grapefruit 
prices at unsatisfactory levels. The 
best hope at the time this is written 
is that a continued strengthening of 
the orange market may yet exert 
sympathetic effect upon grapefruit to 
an extent; and that Marsh seedless 
may yield more satisfactory returns. 

Motor truck movement of citrus 
fruit all winter has had a marked in- 
fluence upon Florida citrus market- 
ing. However, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it may never again reach 
the proportions it has attained this 
season. 

Unemployment in other lines has 
furnished an army of men willing to 
operate trucks for minimum wages, 
while the abnormally open weather 
has permitted trucks to operate 
much further northward than should 
be possible in any ordinary year. The 
trucks have been a problem which 
this year has complicated distribution 
very greatly; but in seasons to fol- 
low they may be expected to more 
nearly confine their operations to the 
South, and probably to do a gradual- 
ly diminishing volume of business. 


Adv. 
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THAT LIVE BLUE GOOSE 


The very much alive Blue Goose 
which has for quite some time been 
a feature of fair exhibits of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. always 
provokes questions from those who 
see it for the first time. 

Most of those questions are still 
unanswered both by employees of the 
AFG organization and by C. Van der 
Plas of Wabasso, Florida, the own- 
er of the goose who travels with it. 

And the goose which laughed at 
Calvin Coolidge last year at Winter 
Haven, so cleverly that the normally 
immovable Calvin busted right out 
and laughed back, that goose as yet 
has had no statements to make con- 
cerning its origin, its former home or 
other details of its life. However, a 
recent issue of a well known maga- 
zine tells its own story of that goose. 
Unfortunately, as a matter of histori- 
cal record, it does not cite its authori- 
ies for the statements made. But here 
is the magazine story: 

“Don’t go on a wild goose chase,’ 
has been the stock advice of wise- 
acres for generations, but Cornelius 
Van der Plas of Wabasso, Florida, 
chased a wild goose and it led him 
into an ample and steady income. 

“One day he saw a strange look- 
ing fowl settle down into a swamp 
near his farm. He stalked the bird 
until he was close enough to discover 
that it was a Blue Goose, a rare speci- 
men. Most sportsmen would have shot 
it; but Van der Plas decided to catch 
it alive. It led him a merry chase 
through the swamp and underbrush, 
but at last he caught it. 


_ 
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“The bird was very lean and al- 
most exhausted. He took it home put 
it in a pen and fed it; and it began to 
improve. It had no fear of him and 
took food from his hand. After sev- 
eral weeks he let it out of the pen 
into the yard with other fowls. In- 
stead of trying to get away it fol- 
lowed him about like a dog. 

“Neighbors came to see the curi- 
osity. When the county fair opened 
someone suggested that he take his 
pet there and exhibit it. He did so. 
Crowds followed him all day, just 
to see the Blue Goose at his heels 
like a dog. Some skeptic remarked 
that a wild goose wouldn’t follow a 
man around like that unless its wings 
were clipped. Van der Plas waited 
until this idea found a number of 
supporters. Then suddenly he sprinted 
away from the crowd and from the 
bird. Immediately the Blue Goose 
honked the peculiar cry of its 
species, rose into the air and flew 
after its master, proving that its 
wings had not been clipped. 

“The publicity value of this phe- 
nomenon appealed to a representa- 
tive of an association of fruit growers 
which had an exhibit at the fair. He 
approached Van der Plas with an 
offer of a salary and expenses for 
taking the goose to county and state 
fairs and exhibitions in different parts 
of the country. Van der Plas ac- 
cepted the offer, and is touring the 
United States with his Blue Goose. 

“The fruit growers association 
has named its choicest brand of or- 
anges and grapefruit “Blue Goose’’. 
The name is stamped on each fruit 
and has become a household word all 
over the country. The Blue Goose 
now may be seen in company with 
the man who went on a wild goose 
chase and captured a paying voca- 
tion.” 

The foregoing is submitted with- 
out comment. In other words, ‘Fur- 
ther your deponent sayeth not’. 


DISTRICT SALESMANAGER 
IS FLORIDA VISITOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


Orlando and in traveliing over Flor- 
ida to familiarize himself at first 
hand with Florida operations. 

In direct charge of the AFG sales 
force over an important portion of 
the country Mr. MacNulty also con- 
tacts the principal trade factors in 
his territory. His more thorough 
knowledge of Florida operations and 
methods as a result of this visit 
during the busy time of the shipping 
season cannot fail to be of advantage 
to the Florida Division. 
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SIXTY PER CENT CALLED 
FOR FRESH ORANGE JUICE 


The purchasing agent for fountain 
supplies for a large drug store chain 
recently was an interesting visitor at 
the Orlando offices of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. His company op- 
erates something more than two hun- 
dred drug stores. They have been 
having substantial success in fea- 
turing fresh orange juice at their 
fountains. 

Of 400,000 odd drinks served at 
their fountains during last May the 
records show that sixty per cent, or 
about 240,000, sales were of fresh 
orange juice, according to this 
gentleman. At that time they were 
featuring a ten-ounce glass of fresh 
orange juice for ten cents. 

As a usual thing, selling an eight- 
ounce glass of orange juice for a 
dime, their records reveal that at 
least one in every five customers 
takes fresh orange juice. 

The juice is unadulterated, the or- 
anges being squeezed in the presence 
of customers. 

Recently they began to serve fresh 
grapefruit juice also, but he stated 
that the public’s demand for fresh 
grapefruit juice was quite light in 
comparison with the steady demand 
for orange juice. 


MORE ABOUT USING 
TANGERINE JUICE 


“We noted in the last issue of Blue 
Goose News an article concerning 
tangerine juice,” writes J. E. Powell, 
manager of the Avon Park packing 
house of the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. 

“Some time back we here sold the 
idea of tangerine juice as as delicious 
drink to both the Jacaranda Drug Co. 
and the Jacaranda Hotel. Both the 
hotel lobby and the palm room are 
equipped with dual coolers. These 
coolers have, instead of one five-gal- 
lon glass jar, two such jars to each 
cooler. One is kept filled with iced 
water, the other with either iced or- 
ange juice or iced tangerine juice,” 
he continues. 

“This juice is not sold,’ he further 
writes, “but is constantly on tap 
free to all guests and visitors to the 
hotel. The Jacaranda Drug Co. for 
some time past has been selling at 
the fountain both orange juice and 
tangerine juice. 

“The majority of the partakers of 
these juice drinks at both these 
places,” Mr. Powell continues, “are 
tourists from the North, so _ this 
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View of portion of exhibit of American Fruit Growers Inc. at the Flor- 
ida Orange Festival, Winter Haven. Winner of first prize in its class. 


should contribute to a wider spread 
of knowledge of tangerine juice as a 
delightful and refreshing drink.” 


SEES GREAT CARE IN 
SHIP CARGO LOADING 


Allan W. Wilson, assistant citrus 
salesmanager of the Florida Division 
AFG, recently spent a day in Jack- 
sonville and watched the handling of 
citrus fruits in loading ship cargoes 
from that port. 

He returned well satisfied with the 
loading process, and reported that 
extreme care is being used to pre- 
vent boxes being dropped or jarred. 
The loading process, he says, is 
marvelously swift as well as remark- 
able for the gentleness with which 
boxes are handled. 

Fruit arriving at Jacksonville by 
railroad is first loaded in lighters for 
transport to shipside. The freight cars 
are run directly out on the docks, and 
being considerably higher than the 
lighters the fruit boxes are dis- 
charged from the cars down gently 
inclined chutes. The boxes travel in 
a continuous stream standing each 
upon one end, and carefully attended 
by stevedores all along the line of 


travel. 

From lighters and from river boats 
the fruit-boxes are elevated to cargo 
entrances to the ship’s hold by means 
of endless chain conveyors; and are 
stowed by hand with extreme care. 
The operation, however is almost un- 
believably fast, he reports. 

During the time he was there 4,- 
200 boxes of citrus fruit were trans- 
ferred from a St. Johns River boat to 
a big coastal steamer bound for New 
York in just about one hour and one- 
half, by means of the mechanical con- 
veyors and an adequate force of 
stevedores, 

He was very strongly impressed by 
the thorough and careful supervision 
of all the labor employed. It was an 
adequately bossed and well done job, 
he says. 


CITRUS TRUCKING IS 
HAZARDOUS PURSUIT 


That truck hauling of citrus fruits 
sometimes is a hazardous pursuit was 
demonstrated in the case of two men 
who with their truck arrived at the 
Maitland packing house of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc. on the morn- 
ing of January 18. 


Five bullet holes in the rear of the 
cab of their truck bore witness to 
their repulse of hold-up men on the 
highway just south of Green Cove 
Springs the night before, but both 
men on the truck had escaped un- 
scathed. 

The would-be robbers had pursued 
the truck in an automobile, and two 
actually had climbed upon the truck 
from the rear in the course of the 
running battle, which came to an end 
when the extra man on the truck 
awakened from sieep to take part in 
the fracas. 

Southbound trucks are accustomed 
to carry considerable cash for pur- 
chasing fruit. 


Some Runner Necessary 


Fortune Teller: I see a tall stout 
woman between you and your hus- 
band. She follows him about where- 
ever he goes. 

Client: I’m sorry for her. He’s a 
postman.—Dry Goods Economist. 


Father: “I never told lies when I 
was a boy.” 

Son—“When did you begin 
father?”—Key Note. 


Adv. 
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Serving Cooperatives 


The organization of the American Fruit Growers Inc. is not only upon 
the friendliest basis with farmers’ cooperatives, but it serves as market- 
ing agent for many of them. 


In one instance it, or its predecessors, has served one such very success- 
ful farmers’ cooperative continuously for a period of over twenty-five 
years. 


In another state it acts as marketing agent for all of the fruit and vege- 
table cooperatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation in that 
state. 


In apples it markets the products of the big cooperative combination of 
the Northwest. 


Legitimate, self-sustaining farmers’ cooperatives have established for 
themselves a definite place, justified by their records of successful ser- 
vice to growers. 


The service of the American Fruit Growers Inc. begins where that of 
most of the successful cooperatives ends, and aids in enlarging and 
making permanent that success. 
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Florida Division 
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Quick Freezing Citrus Fruit Juices and 
Other Fruit Products 


Preliminary Report by E. M. Chace 
adn H. D. Poore, Laboratory of 
Fruit and Vegtable Chemistry, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture at Los An- 
geles. 


The greatest progress in preserv- 
ing foods during the past few de- 
cades has been in the fields of can- 
ning and of cold storage. Up to this 
time, the canned product has gone to 
the consumer in the original contain- 
er, in which it can be kept for any 
reasonable length of time. On the 
other hand, cold storage has usually 
been used with food in bulk, which, 
after removal from cold storage, has 
been placed in the hands of the con- 
sumer as rapidly as possible for im- 
mediate consumption. The improve- 
ments in refrigeration, both in com- 
mercial establishments and in the 
home, have now made it possible for 
the retailer and the housewife to 
maintain a temperature sufficiently 
low to keep many food products over 
long periods of time. 

Some twenty years ago, the cold- 
pack industry was started by the ber- 
ry growers of the Northwest, and it 
has developed into a large and pro- 
fitable business. After many attempts 
to preserve berries in cold storage, 
methods have been developed which 
place in the hands of the manufac- 
turers of jams, jellies, and ice creams 
a superior frozen raw product at a 
reasonable cost. When a few years 
ago the fish dealers of the Atlantic 
seaboard began placing frozen fish 
fillets on the market the berry pack- 
ers began experimenting with small 
packages of frozen berries for home 
consumption, and in 1929 1,200,000 
one-pound cartons of frozen berries 
were packed; in 1930 the pack was in- 
creased to 1,900,000 cartons. The 
success of these products has encour- 
aged investigation in freezing other 
fruits and vegetables. Naturally the 
attention of investigators has been 
drawn especially to those fruits and 
juices which could not be satisfactor- 
ily pasteurized by heat. 

The interest of this laboratory in 
freezing citrus juices occured several 
years ago in an attempt to concen- 
trate orange juice by slow freezing 
and separating the concentrate from 
the ice crystals by means of centrifu- 
gals. Cans containing 300 pounds of 
orange juice were frozen in the ordin- 
ary commercial ice machines, 24 hours 





being allowed for congealing. The 
cakes were broken down in an ice 
crusher and spun as rapidly as possi- 
ble in a centrifugal of the sugar- 
house type. By twice freezing the 
concentrate obtained, a sirup con- 
taining as high as 60 percent solids 
could be produced. However, the 
concentrate when diluted had neither 
the flavor nor the aroma of the orig- 
inal juice. After considering the cost 
of the operation and the quality of 
the product, the investigation was 
abandoned. 

Over more than a year ago, how- 
ever, experiments in quick freezing, 
at from —10° to —50° F. were un- 
dertaken with citrus and fruit pro- 
ducts. The results obtained by pack- 
ing the containers in Dry-Ice (solid 
carbon dioxide) were so satisfactory 
that a small freezer was built in 
which a current of calcium chloride 
brine or alcohol was cooled by pass- 
ing over dry-ice bunkers. 

Fruit juices (including orange, 
grapefruit, lemon, tangelo, apple, 
pomegranate, and pineapple) have 
been frozen in crown-cap bottles, in 
vacuum-closure glasses and glass jars 
and in tin cans. Grapefruit hearts, 
orange slices, pineapple slices, etc., 
have been frozen both in glass and 
in tin. 

Preliminary Experiments 

Preliminary experiments were car- 
ried out in which orange juice was 
frozen in 8-ounce open cans at —50° 
F. The juice was satisfactorily fro- 
zen in less than 30 minutes, a smooth- 
grained, uniformly frozen cake being 
obtained. There was no apparent 
tendency for separation of ice crys- 
tals near the sides. The cakes were 
removed from the tins by dipping for 
a few seconds in warm water, wrap- 
ped in specially prepared paper, and 
placed in cold storage at 0° F. 

The juice was excellent in quality 
but deteriorated during storage. The 
deterioration was marked on the sur- 
face of the cakes and proceeded to- 
ward the center during the storage 
period until finally the whole cake 
was unsatisfactory in aroma, flavor, 
and appearance. At the end of 6 
months, the juice from all parts of 
the cake was objectionable in flavor. 
In all probability, therefore, it will be 


necessary to keep frozen citrus pro- : 


ducts out of contact with air. 

The juice of Washington navel or- 
anges often turns bitter within a few 
hours after it is taken from the fruit. 


A quantity of such juice, when fro- 
zen in 7-ounce open tins at tempera- 
tures below —10° F. in 15 minutes 
or less, did not develop this bitter 
flavor while frozen. However, after 
benig defrosted and allowed to stand 
in the open at room temperature for 
4 hours, the juice became character- 
istically bitter. When allowed to, de- 
frost in a cool storage chamber at 45° 
F. the presence ofthe bitter flavor was 
not observed until the third day. The 
same juice not frozen and allowed to 
stand at room temperature developed 
the bitter flavor in about 4 hours. 
Freezing in Bottles 

Several fruit juices were quick- 
frozen in crown-cap bottles of 4 and 
6 ounce capacity. They were capped 

(Continued on page 23.) 


SPECIAL CITRUS PACK- 
ING EXCELSIOR FOR 
BULK CAR SHIPMENTS 


We manufacture a special 
grade of “Citrus Excelsi- 
or” for the packing of 
bulk Citrus cars. This 
Excelsior is Dry, Clean, 
has a sweet smell, no ob- 
jectionable odors and is 
resiliant — does not pack 
down, and allows the full 
circulation of air it will 
not clog the vents. Our 
special mixture of wood 
allows the Excelsior to be 
shaken apart with the 
minimum of effort. 

Do not just accept “Ex- 
celsior” but see that you 
get the genuine product 
by ordering direct from 
us. The special low freight 
rate on less carlots and 
carlots allows you to get 
these goods delivered to 
your packing house at a 
very low expenditure. Our 
“Special Citrus Excelsior” 
costs no more than infer- 
ior stock and will not heat 
the fruit or close the vents 
like Straw Palm fibre and 
all such unproven articles. 
We offer you our prompt 
service. Orders shipped 
same day received. Just 
send us a wire we will’ 
pay the charge. ? 


Central Florida -. «: 
Excelsior Mill Inc:'--” 
Box 101 Gainesville, Florida. , 
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PROSPECTS FOR ORANGES, 
MANDARINS AND GRAPE- 
FRUIT IN THE MEDITTER- 

RANEAN BASIN 
(Continued from page 7) 

of 1,700,000 boxes. This is below the 

production of a year ago which was 

figured at 1,238,000 boxes of oranges 
and 834,000 boxes of mandarins. 
According to Mr. Oscar S. Heizer, 
Consul at Algiers, the crop this sea- 
son is below average and the quality 
is not high. In the west of the Colony 
the crop is satisfactory but deteri- 
orrates progressively eastward. The 
depredations of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly have been on a more exten- 
sive scale than usual. At the present 
time a high proportion of the oranges 
being marketed consists of blemished 
fruit. Because of these facts and 
since local consumption is on the in- 
crease a considerable decrease in ex- 
ports is looked for over past years. 

On the average the exports may be 

placed at 173,000 boxes of oranges 

and 361,000 boxes of mandarins, 
mostly moving to France. Competi- 
tion with Spanish citrus fruit on the 

French market has been severe and 

it has been expected that orange pro- 

duction will be expanded in Algeria 
only in those varieties which are suit- 
able for supplying the growing con- 
sumption within the Colony itself. 

Palestine.—Production and _ ex- 
ported oranges are estimated at con- 
siderably above last year according to 
Mr. Paul Knabenshue, Consul Gen- 
eral at Jerusalem. The total produc- 
tion is thought to be 15 to 20 per 
cent over former years. Exports are 
forecast at 3,500,000 cases. These 
cases generally contain 144 oranges 
although in a few cases the number 
is as low as 130. This forecast of ex- 
ports is greatly above previous years 
as shown by the totals of the past 
few years: 


1927-28 _.. 2,672,189 
1928-29 ___ 2,232,276 
1929-30 ___ = 2,695,960 
1930-31 2,466,989 
1931-32 (forecast) 3,500,000 


The local demand in Palestine is 
said to remain much the same from 
year to year and the increase this 
year will move largely into foreign 
markets. The major portion is taken 
by Great Britain and this year direct 
shipments to December 26 were 611,- 
000 boxes as compared with 511,000 
at the same date in 1930. Total ship- 
ments to the Continent were 173,000 
boxes compared with 200,000 in 
1930, according to the Empire Mar- 
keting Board, London. 

Grapefruit exports from Palestine 
are this year expected to be some 
70,000 cases, but if the present state 
of export continues, exports will 
reach 100,000 cases. This is likewise 
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The Evil of Clean Cultivation 


By J. P. Dewald, Citrus Specialis, 
McAllen, Texas 


Continuous clean cultivation of 
the citrus grove is one of the great- 
est evils perpetrated on the grove. 
Many individual growers whose pre- 
vious experience has been limited to 
the cultivation of annual field crops, 
where weeds were a nuisance, have 
naturally adopted clean cultivation 
because every weed is an eyesore to 
them. The presence or absence of 
weeds has been their measure of the 
farmer’s ability. Hence, in a new sit- 
uation they have unthoughtedly fol- 
iowed their former practices. Further- 
more groves which are developed for 
the buying public must have a clean 
appearance to please the eye of the 
prospect. Beyond the appearance of 
the grove, however, the practice of 
clean cultivation the year around, 
has nothing to recommend itself to 
the thoughtful grower. 

In the first place, organic matter 
is the basis of soil fertility. Any sys- 
tem of cultivation which does not pro- 
vide for the incorporation of organic 
matter into the soil, will sooner or 
later come to grief. The local soils 
are extraordinarily rich, in fact, so 
rich that the evil effects of clean cul- 
ture will not readily become appar- 
ent in the grove for the first eight 
years or more, the grower must look 
beyond the immediate future. 

Frequent cultivation destroys the 
all-important feeder roots in the most 
active layer of the soil. It further- 
more develops a cultivation sole with- 
in four or six inches of the surface. 
This sole prevents the penetration of 
the irrigation water, and hence seri- 
ously restricts the root development 
of the trees. A well developed root 
system is essential to the health of 


a substantial increase over previous 
years for 57,000 cases were exported 
last season and 17,000 in 1929-30. 


the tree and to the production of 
quality fruit. Thick rinds and bottle 
necks are usually attributable to 
clean cultivation and plow sole. Deep 
tillage may not be resorted to for 
breaking up this_ cultivation sole 
without seriously pruning the roots. 
In the sandy loam soils which pre- 
dominate in the citrus section, plant 
roots will readily open the soil, pro- 
vided they are allowed to develop. 
Hence, a systematic growing of a 
cover crop must be included in the 
orchard anagement program. 

Cover crops may consist of native 
vegetation, weeds if you please, or 
they may be sown. A crop of native 
weeds is much to be preferred to 
clean cultivation. In fact, what we 
consider weeds may be elsewhere 
sown as a cover crop. A notable ex- 
ample is the pikweed (careless 
weed) which is used as a cover crop 
under certain conditions in some 
parts of California; only there it is 
called Amaranthus. This plant can 
be used a a summer cover crop to 
provide humus and to break up plow 
sole. In the winter time many native 
weeds will also grow if given an op- 
portunity. If the grove owner can 
not see weeds growing without hurt- 
ing his aesthetic sense, he may sow 
a cover crop. Cow peas, sweet clov- 
er, bur clover, sesbania and other 
legumes will open the soil and add 
organic matter as well as the weeds, 
and in addition will provide more of 
the valuable nitrogen. 

Of course, where a cover crop is 
grown, more water will have to be 
provided during the dry season, and 
reasonable care must be taken to 
prevent the crop from coming into 
competition with the trees at the 
critical period of blooming and fruit 
setting. With young trees, cover 
crops can be grown at any time of 
the year; but with bearing trees it 
will be necessary to kill all vegetation 
shortly before the bloom and also 
clean up before the harvest. 


CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale several hundred thousand Or- 
ange and Grapefruit trees of staple varieties on 


sour orange roots. Caliper 14 to 3% inches. Fine 
stock. Must be sold. Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida 
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Asks R. S. Caudle, of Palca Fruit Growers, 
Inc., Lakeland, second prize winner in the 


NACO contest. 


The one proof a grower asks 
of any fertilizer is whether it 
will make money for him. 
NACO users make money 
from their groves ---consist- 
ently, year after year. Why? 
---Read Mr. Caudle’s letter 


for your answer... 


More and Better Fruit 
Lower Tonnage..... 


Marvelous Results 
At Minimum Cost... 


Helpful, Lasting 


Nourishment..... 


And He'll Always 
Be e NACO BOOSTER 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY Boo 


1401-1407 LYNCH SUV ir s 
JACKSONVILLE ‘Leelee cay 
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PROFITS FROM THE 
CITRUS ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 3.) 


Time to make another payment on 
the principal. 

But it should be borne in mind that 
neither payment on the principal nor 
interest on same can rightfully be 
charged to _ upkeep, but are 
part of the capital investment. If you 
are out $1,200 interest per year on 
indebtedness, it is just costing you 
that amount of money per year to 
own your orchard, until you have 
paid off the debt. 

Now let’s see about taking interest 
on your money before you figure on 
your profits. Certainly we must admit 
that interest on your money should 
be considered part of your profits. 
Then why divide profits so as to 
make them look small? It seems that 
in so doing growers want their busi- 
ness to pay a large flat rate of in- 
terest on their investment and an ad- 
ditional profit on their labors. 

The best way to settle that matter 
is to charge off a certain cost for 
management, as already suggested, 
and be content with reasonable 
profits, always keeping items for 
labor and profits separate. This, ob- 
viously, is the method of handling ac- 


A FREE BOOK 
EVERY GROWER 
AND SHIPPER 
SHOULD HAVE 


CONTAINS complete information on ETHY- 
LENE—the magic gas which hastens ripening 
of matured fruits. Learn how to profit with 
it. Ethylene increases profits, reduces loss, 
saves time. Write for your copy of “Ethylene 


for Coloring Matured Fruits and Vegetables” 


today. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
1310 Santee Street, Los Angeles 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 
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counts in other business and why not 
put accounting in citrus growing on 
even basis with other commercial un- 
dertakings? 

The next item for consideration is 
the gross income. You probably will 
not be overburdened with keeping 
these items entered on your books, 
although it is of primary importance 
that everything should be strictly ac- 
counted for. This should include the 
cash value of any exchanges or gifts 
that are made from the fruit crop, 
but not necessarily that appropriated 
for home consumption. Every dollar 
received for fruit should be added to- 
gether to determine gross income. 

Having computed your cost of op- 
eration and your gross income, you 
are ready for a simple problem of 
subtraction to see whether you have 
made or lost money. If expenses are 
less than gross receipts, you have 
made the difference between the fig- 
ures, If expenses are more than your 
gross income you will wonder where 
the money is coming from or how long 
this thing is going on. Fact is, if 
you are not making a good percent 
of interest on your investment you 
will either take measures to remedy 
the situation or go out of the citrus 
producing business. 

No one is going to stay in any 
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business that does not pay, and many 
growers are not realizing from their 
orchards what they had hoped for. A 
brief survey of the situation seems to 
reveal the fact that a large proportion 
of growers are not taking the best 
possible care of their groves. Nur- 
serymen, commercial fruit growers, 
packers and shippers, real estate men, 
and successful citrus fruit growers 
are decrying the fact that many 
places are neglected or badly man- 
aged. Failures jeopardize the indus- 
try, penalize successful growers and 
create general dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. 

There is no iron clad rule for suc- 
cess, unless it be to exercise economy 
in adequate control measures, proper 
tillage and cultivation, soil manage- 
ment and water service, yet never 
failing to spend a dollar where it will 
bring returns in cash, directly or in- 
directly. One thing should be care- 
fully weighed in our thinking: that 
it pays to take the best of care of 
your citrus orchard, and that failure 
to do so not only does not pay, but is 
a losing propostion. 


Harry: I want to buy some gloves. 

Clerk: Kid gloves? 

Harry: I should say not! I’m a col- 
lege man now. 


Fertilizer Costs 
Can Only Be Measured 
By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
nothing at all, but the result of having used 
the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 
means everything. 


That’s why so many of our customers are 


those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 


quirements from us year after year. 


They know that our field experts will ad- 


vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 
of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 
sults for their particular grove. 


They know that this company never sells 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 


us :the initial sale is simply the entering 


wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 


builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


If you don’t know us as well as you should 
we will both profit measureably by becoming 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, 


and other principal cities 


303 Zack Street 


Unt of Union Carbide [I] a] and Carbon Corporation 


better acquainted. 


West Coast Fertilizer customers 


raise better fruit. 


West Coast Fertilizer Co. 


Tampa, Florida 
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QUICK FREEZING CITRUS 

FRUIT JUICES AND OTHER 

F R UIT PRODUCTS 

(Continued from page 19.) 

immediately after freezing. Both vac- 
cuum and carbon dioxide were used 
to remove dissolved gases from the 
juice, and the head space in some 
bottles was filled with carbon dioxide. 
In later experiments the bottles were 
closed before freezing. Lots were 
placed in cold storage at 7° F. and, 
after 377-392 days, were defrosted 
at room temperature. The aroma 
and flavor of most of the products 
were fairly satisfactory. The juice 
of the Washington navel oranges was 
slightly bitter, but to an extent that 
would probably not have been ob- 
served by the ordinary consumer. So 
far as could be determined organol- 
eptically, there was little difference 
in flavor between the juice frozen 
without preliminary treatment and 
that from which the air had been re- 
moved by carbon dioxide. Excessive 
use of carbon dioxide had to be avoid- 
ed, however, owing to the off-flavor 
developed. 

Freezing of Fruit 

Friction-Top Cans— Fair success 
was attained in freezing orange sli- 
ces and sections, with and without 
20 per cent sirup, and grapefruit 
hearts with 50 per cent sirup in fric- 
tion-top cans. Inspections were made 
at the end of 49, 113, and 231 days. 

Most of the products were found 
to be in fairly satisfactory condition, 
especially the grapefruit hearts and 
orange slices. These covered with 
sirup were better flavored than those 
with which no sirup was used. The 
fruit in cans filled with carbon di- 
oxide retained the original flavor bet- 
ter than when such precautions were 
not taken. 

Juices frozen in these friction-top 
cans became solid in about 3 minutes. 
The flavor was not so satisfactory 
as that of the juice frozen in bot- 
tles, and the use of carbon dioxide 
seemed to have no advantage. 

Glass Containers under Vacuum— 
Another set of experiments was 
made, using glass containers with 
vacuum closure of 25 to 27 inches. 
The jars were of 8, 10, and 12 ounce 
capacity; the glasses of 8 ounce. With 
the brine at approximately —31° F. 
the juices became solid in about 15 
minutes, the grapefruit hearts, pine- 
apple slices, etc., in about 30 minutes. 
The packages were evacuated and 
capped before being frozen. After 
they were stored at 7° F. for more 
than 250 days and then defrosted, 
practically all of the packages still 
retained 22 inches of vacuum. The 
appearance and flavor of the products 
were generally satisfactory. Pine- 
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apple slices in 50 per cent sirup and 
sweetened pineapple juice had un- 
dergone practically no deterioration 
as to color or flavor. Both the sli- 
ces and juice retained the flavor of 
the original fruit better than did 
commercially canned products. Grape- 
fruit hearts in 50 per cent sirup and 
orange slices in 20 per cent sirup 
were uniformly good, both as to col- 
or and flavor. Navel orange juice 
developed a slightly bitter flavor, but 
so slight as to pass unobserved by 
some of those who tasted the samples. 
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This bittereness, however, increased 
rapidly after defrosting, indicating 
that it will not be possible to store 
defrosted navel orange juice at ice- 
box temperatures until this difficulty 
is overcome. 

The juice of citrus fruits was 
prepared by reaming out the pulp on 
a revolving cone. The juice was then 
screened, and the bottles were filled 
and placed in the brine as rapidly as 
possible. When slices and hearts 
were prepared, the fruit was dipped 

(Continued on page 26.) 








FALSE 


ECONOMY 


Our field representatives 

will gladly make recom- 

mendations that will suit 
your requirements, 


its 
on yous ¥rove 


Never was it so important to get maxi- 
mum results from your fertilizer! It 
is the time for profit in quality and pro- 
duction. To be assured of such results 
the use of a thoroughly tested fertilizer 
is essential. 


Fertilizer experimenting, if it is to 

get results that can be relied upon, must 
be carried on for many years. It is slow, 
expensive work and requires exacting 
knowledge and careful study. Many 
growers have made such experiments. 
Its “false economy” has been proved. 
Today they have switched to regular 
standard brands. 
For real economy your fertilizer prob- 
lem can best be solved by a liberal appli- 
cation of a suitable standard brand of 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizer. Each 
brand has clearly demonstrated its value. 
More than thirty-six years of manu- 
facturing experience and years of field 
and research work in Florida stand be- 
hind these brands. Select one of these 
standard brands of Armour’s BIG CROP 
Fertilizer to meet the exacting needs of 
your soil and crop this year. 


Armour’s 


Bic Crop 
FERTILIZERS 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Richard Whitney Identified 
With Florida Industry 


International Financier Shows Faith 
Industry by 
Affiliated 


in Florida Citrus 


Heavy Investment in 


Concern 


An outstanding development of the 
past month in Florida’s chief industry 
has been the reorganization of the 
Florida Insecticide Company, which 
brings into the spotlight one of the 
nation’s leading financiers, Richard 
Whitney of New York, president of 
the New York stock exchange. 

Mr. Whitney’s investment is nota- 
ble as indicating his faith not only 
in Florida but also in Florida’s lead- 
ing industry. Coming at a time when 
many Floridians, among them not a 
few shippers and growers of citrus 
fruits, are expressing pessimistic 
views as to the future of the indus- 
try, it is pleasing to know that one of 
the nation’s foremost capitalists has 
faith in the state and the industry 
and is backing that faith with his dol- 
lars. 

Sveaking of the reorganization of 
the Florida Insecticide Company, the 
Apopka Chief, published in the home 
of the company, has this to say: 

“The Florida Insecticide Company 
was first established here by J. G. 
Grossenbacher, later associated with 
A. C. Hall. The products of the com- 
pany became known _ throughout 
Florida as remedies for combatting 
the pests that attack citrus groves. 
They were known as the Fico prod- 
ucts and attained popularity among 
the growers of fruits. Factories and 
warehouses were built here and 
equipped with modern machinery for 
the manufacture of these products 
and branches were maintained at oth- 
er points throughout the citrus belt. 
The plant is located at the terminus 
of the Act.ntic Line railroad. 

“Recency plans were completed for 
the taking over of this important in- 
dustry by a new organization, which 
will be amply financed. The basiness 
wilt be expanded, the plant enlarged 
and within a few weeks the largest 
concern of its kind in Florida will be 
in full operation here. 

“the important feature of 
the new se.up is the fact that Richard 
Whitney, of New York, will be 
identified with the organization and 
will be the treasurer of the new com- 
pany. Mr. Whitney is the 
owner and developer of the gigantic 
peat humus plant at Zellwood, whose 


Coasi 


haus 


already 


products are finding a rapidly ex- 
panding market in all the South. He 
is also a Director of the State Bank 
at Apopka. Mr. Whitney is a Nat- 
ional figure in that he is now serving 
his second term as President of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
Will Mean Much 

“What it means to Apopka and Or- 
ange County to have a man of Mr. 
Whitney’s ability, resources and busi- 
ness acumen, identified in a large 
way with its industrial interest, can 
not easily be calculated. It means 
that he has confidence in Florida and 
its natural resources—that he sees 
a prosperous future ahead for this 
section. It means that the turning 
point has come so far as Central Flor- 
ida is concerned, that the clouds and 
darkness in the business world are 
being dissipated and that the sun of 
prosperity and progress is about to 
shine again. 

“In this connection it is well to re- 
call that so strong was Mr. Whitney’s 
interest and confidence in Orange 
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County, that he came into the Apop- 
ka Bank as a stockholder and Di- 
rector, at the time when the clouds 
hung lowest, when banking and busi- 
ness interests were feeling the de- 
pression heaviest, and when those at 
the head of all lines of industry were 
discouraged and disheartened. When 
this painful period of unrest was most 
intense, came the announcement of 
iur. Whimey’s investment in the 
sound little State Bank of Apopka 
and the expansion of his extensive in- 
terests at Zellwood. 

“This marked the turning point in 
the depression, so tar as this particu- 
lar section was concerned, and it had 
a marked effect throughout all the 
State. It steadied the whole situation. 
Men pulled up their belts, faced the 
front and with new determination 
and courage, went forward again. 
And they have been going ever since 
—steadily, conservatively, hopefully. 
The coming of Mr. Whitney had 
more to do with setting things right, 
than any other happening. And now 
he shows his continued confidence in 
the future of Florida by coming into 
an important industry in a big way. 


Strong Organization 


“The new setup of the Florida In- 
secticide Company, will include Wil- 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON EMULSO 


For eight years EMULSO has been Florida’s Leading Spray 


tor the control of White Fly and Scale. 


During that time 


dozens of products have come on the market, backed by 
extravagant claims, new processes of manufacture, highly 
refined oils and what not. But EMULSO, the same unitorm 
product of nearly a decade ago, continues to give the same 


dependable results. 


EMULSO CONCENTRATE 


Emulso Concentrate is nothing more nor less than concentrated Emulso. 


We substituted Emulso Oils for part of the water in Kmulso. 


It is a 


jelly instead of a liquid. You add the water when you use it. 


OTHER NIAGARA PRODUCTS 


rhese include KOLOSPRAYS 


AND KOLODUSTS, 


the Bentonite- 


Sulphur Insecticides: Hardie Sprayers: Niagara Dusters and al] kinds 
of dust mixtures from the factories of one of the largest manufacturers 
of Agricultural Insecticides in the world. 


For Catalog and Price List write to: 


Niagara Spra 


SJ 


hemical (0, 


Va 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
WAREHOUSES AT CONVENIENT POINTS 
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liam B. Goding, as president and gen- 
eral manager; Richard Whitney as 
vice-president and treasurer; M. L. 
Lee, formerly of Apopka and later of 
Tampa, secretary and factory man- 
ager; and M. B. Green, of Orlando, in 
charge of sales service. 

“This is a strong organization. Mr. 
Goding has long been identified with 
the Laughlin and Pirie estaes here, 
is thoroughly familiar with citrus and 
floral culture, and is widely known 
as a thoroughly practical busniess 
man and good citizen. The fact that 
he has long been associated with 
William Edwards in business matters 
speaks well for him. Mr. M. L. Lee, 
factory manager as 
well as secretary of the new concern, 
is familiar with the manufacture of 
insecticides and for several years had 
charge of the plant here before going 
to Tampa. Mr. Green who becomes a 
member of the sales force, has long 
been connected with the Deitweiler 
Nurseries in Orlando and will make a 
valuable man for the new company. 

“Besides the manufacture and sale 
and other products, 
the new company will act as agents in 
this section for the Lyons fertilizers. 
A new fertilizer warehouse will be 
erected to care for this end of the 
The company will also 
peat humus from the Zell- 


who is to be 


of insecticides 


business. 
handle 


wood plant and all kinds of spray 


materials. A retail deparment will 
be maintained for the accommoda- 
tion of local customers who may de- 
the products in a modest way. 
The office building will be enlarged 
and changed to accommodate the 
the larger business.” 


sire 


FLORIDA MAY GROW 
AT LEAST 20 FRUITS 

Gaineville, Fla.—At least 20 fruits 
are adapted to the home orchard in 
any section of Florida, according to 
H. Harold Hume, assistant director of 
research at the Florida Experiment 
Station. Fruits that lose their leaves 
in the winter, like the pecan and per- 
simmon, should be set as early as pos- 
sible, since they make better growth 
in the spring if set while they are 
still dormant. Tropical trees like the 
mango and avocado are best planted 
in'the rainy season in summer. 

Mr. Hume stresses the ornamental 
effect of these fruit trees around the 
home as well as the variety of qual- 
ity fruit they will yield for home use. 

Fruits adapted to the north and 
western parts of the state, as listed 
by Mr. Hume, are: Pecan, pear, per- 
simmon, plum, peach, grapefruit, Sat- 
suma and sweet oranges, loquat, lime- 
quat, kumquat, calamondin, fig, 
quince, huckleberry, pomegranate, 
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muscadine and bunch grapes, mul- 
berry, the Youngberry, and straw- 
berries. 

Those fruits that will do well in 
central Florida are: Hardy avoca- 
dos, oranges, grapefruit, pear, peach, 
persimmon, loquat, guava, calamon- 
din, limequat, kumquat, Surinam 
cherry, fig, pomegranate, dewberries 
and blackberries, mulberry, musca- 
dine and bunch grapes, and straw- 
berries. 

For the South Florida 
chard he recommends: Avocado, man- 
go, grapefruit, orange, lime, tangelo, 
roseapple, tamarind, sapodilla, lime- 
quat, kumquat, calamondin, Surinam 
cherry, guava, sugar-apple, soursop, 
papaya, purple granadilla, mulberry, 
and pineapple. 


home or- 


DEMOCRATIC SERVICE 


“In cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion service,” according to Doctor C. 
B. Smith of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, “is probably 
the most democratic thing in America. 
National, state and county govern- 
ments, farmers’ organizations and 
individual farm men and women help 
in determining whether or not an 
extension agent is to be located in a 
county. All have a voice in selecting 
him or her, help finance the work and 
determine what the program shall be. 
About 2,400 counties now have one 
or more cooperative extension agents. 
Surveys show that this work is affect- 
ing farm and home practices on be- 
tween two and three million farms 
and homes each year.” 


This ‘double acting’ 
terial of successful 
not only kills 
nicotine fumes. This is an advantage 
non-poisonous, non-volatile insecticide. 


citrus growers 
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SPECIAL CITRUS PACK- 
ING EXCELSIOR FOR 
BULK CAR SHIPMENTS 


We manufacture a special 
of “Citrus Excelsior’ for 
the packing of bulk Citrus 
ears. This Excelsior is 
Dry, Clean, has a sweet 
smell, no objectionable 
odors and is resiliant— 
does not pack down, and 
allows the full circulation 
of air it will not clog the 
vents. Our special mix- 
ture of wood allows the 
Excelsior to be shaken 
apart with the minimum 
of effort. 

Do not just accept “Ex- 
celsior” but see that you 
get the genuine product 
by ordering direct from 
us. The special low freight 
rate on less carlots and 
carlots allows you to get 
these goods delivered to 
your packing house at a 
very low expenditure. Our 
“Special Citrus Excelsior” 
costs no more than infer- 
ior stock and will not heat 
the fruit or close the vents 
like Straw Palm fibre and 
all such unproven articles. 
We offer you our prompt 
service. Orders shipped 
same day received. Just 
send us a wire we will 
pay the charge. 

Ex- 


Central Florida 


celsior Mill Inc. 


Box 101 Gainesville, Florida 


Widely recognized as a de- 
pendable control for Aphis 
and Thrips on Citrus Fruits. 
May be added to other stand- 
ird spray materials and fun- 
gicides. 


insecticide has been the favorite spray ma- 
for the 
Aphis and Thrips by direct contact, but also by 
not possessed by any 


past 20 years. It 


Recommended By Expreriment Stations 
‘Black Leaf 40” enjoys the endorsement and recommendation of 


leading growers, Agricultural Colleges and 
and editorial writers throughout the country. 


Experiment Siations 
Being highly con- 


centrated, this reliable insecticide is economical to use as a little goes a long 


way. 


Full directions appear on every pacakge. 


Sold everywhere. 


Tobacco By - Products & Chemical Corporation 


LOUISVILLE 


Incorporated 


KENTUCKY 


VOTRE MAU aT LS 
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QUICK FREEZING CITRUS 
FRUIT JUICES AND OTHER 
FRUIT PRODUCTS 
(Continued from page 23.) 
in boiling water in order to loosen 
the rinds and then in hot 2.5 per cent 
lye solution in order to assist in re- 
moving the rag which was finally 
rubbed off or removed with a blunt 
knife. These methods are in com- 
mon use in the preparation of grape- 
hearts in canneries. Pineapples were 
pared by hand, cored and sliced. 
Storage of Defrosted Products 
In order to test the keeping qual- 
ity of the defrosted products, samples 
(which had been stored at 7° F. for 
300 days) were defrosted and placed 
in a chill room having temperatures 
of from 35.6° to 46.4° F. ; 
After 75 days of this cool storage, 
the samples showed no marked signs 
of deterioration, the appearance and 
flavor of most of them being good. 
Four jars had developed some sur- 
face mold about 1.0 cm. in diameter, 


Porno g none 
| CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, 


insertion. 


and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 


50 cents. 


| 
| 
1 each 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


DUSTER — Niagara, Air-Cooled 
Steel truck-mounted. Nearly new. 
price. Samuel Kidder, Monticello Fla. 


engine 
Half 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA, Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. 
Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 





R. A. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY 
large stock of early 
and oranges. One, 
buds. This nursery 
since 1883 by G. 
Fla. 


NURSERIES has a 
and late grapefruit 
two and three year 
has been operated 
H. Gibbons, Waverly, 





RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. II- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
eents. Vrana Farms_ Box 3l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 
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but still retained a fair flavor. 
Sedimentation seemed somewhat 
heavy, but shaking the packages dis- 
persed the sediment satisfactorily. 
The juices in crown-cap bottles kept 
as well as that in jars, and several 
bottles were removed from the chill 
room after 36 days and kept at room 
temperature, 50° to 77° F. for 35 
days. Slight amounts of mold but 
no signs of fermentation were vis- 
ible. There was no pressure on any 
of the bottles, and analysis showed 
that the total solids and acid had not 
changed. The juices in the friction- 
top cans did not ferment, and only a 
small amount of mold was observed. 
After standing at room temperature 
however, the products packed in this 
way were not equal in flavor to those 


WANTED—RESIDENT 
SOLICITORS 
to contact Grape Fruit & Orange 
packers & shippers, for one of the 
oldest receivers and Auction Special- 
ists in New York. Address “C.B.” P. 
O. Box 415, Tampa, Florida. 


FOR S AL E—Crotalaria seed, re- 
cleaned, Florida grown, germina- 
tion tested. Striata @ 20c, Specta- 
bilis @ 25c. F. O. B. Roy Taylor, 
Bartow, Fla. 





ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 
251 West 111th Street, New York City. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 

SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, 
cleopatra. New crop from type 
true parent trees. Also thrifty 
seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, De- 
Soto City, Florida. 
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packed in glass. A later set of sam- 
ples packed in T7-ounce cans with 
tight closure have been in cold sto- 
rage for 120 days and so far are 
highly satisfactory. 


It is of course recognized that, al- 
though no special attempt was made 
to put up these products under asep- 
tic conditions, it may be impossible to 
produce material with as satisfactory 
keeping quality under factory condi- 
tions. 

Conclusions 


Experiments do not show that re- 
placing the air in the head space a- 
bove the juices or washing out dis- 
solved air with carbon dioxide has 
any marked effect on the flavor of the 
juices. Too much carbon dioxide in 
the juice gives it an off-flavor. 


With frozen fruits, a slight im- 
provemen was noted when carbon di- 
oxide was used; this was marked 
when friction-topped cans were used. 
Vacuum-packed fruits are better than 
the ordinary pack. 


Freezing can readily be carried 
out in crown-capped glass bottles, 4- 
or 8-ounce, before or after capping, 
and in 8-ounce glasses or 12-ounce 
glass jars, with or without vacuum. 

Open freezing and freezing in fric- 
tion-top cans is not recommended un- 
less special precautions are taken for 
storage out of contact with air. 





C. D. Kime 


Consulting 


Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 


0 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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Facts about every phrase of 


The Citrus Industry 
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Publication. The only Florida publi- 
cation devoted exclusively to 


Citrus 
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WHAT IS ~ 
CHEAP 
FERTILIZER? 
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A Fertilizer Is Cheap ONLY-- 


WHEN it is actually made of and from the materials claimed — 
WHEN it is formulated for a special crop purpose — 


WHEN that purpose is based on scientific research and careful 
experiments — 


WHEN substitute materials are not used in order to arrive at a 
low price — 


WHEN the fertilizer sale is preceded and followed by efficient 
field service — 


WHEN final yields show GOOD CROPS — BETTER QUALITY 
—and lower FINAL COSTS —- 


Then — and only then — is a fertilizer CHEAP! 


REMEMBER 
GLUF BRANDS ARE “STANDARD BRANDS” — PLUS 


Gulf Brands are never sold at cut prices. There is honest worth 


in every bag, based on scientific research and actual field tests. 


The GULF FERTILIZER CO. 


TAMBA FLORIDA 


Warehouses: Winter Haven, Lake Wales, Bradenton, Winter Garden 


. Stocks at other convenient points throughout the state 
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Features In This Month's Issue 


Secretary Hyde Announces Rules For Making Loans 
From Farm Board 


Hearings to Consider Status of Four Plant Quarantines 
California May Now Ship Citrus Fruit Into Florida 
Nominees Named For Clearing House Board 
State Plant Board Rules Revised 
A Brought Back Citrus Grove 
Million-Citrus-Tree Counties 
New Citrus Hybrids 
Citrus Comments 


Impressions 
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Why Rely Upon 
Windstorms? 


t took a windstorm to keep the surplus of grapefruit out of an over- 
burdened market. Such is the condition within the Florida citrus 
industry. 


Witness the complete failure of the shippers to work together for even 
one short week to keep a surplus of the fruit out of a glutted, “red” 
market. Luckily, nature took a hand and put the excess part of the 
grapefruit crop on the ground and there is hope now of moving the 
balance at a profit instead of continued loss. 


It is time to take things in hand when nature must be awaited to do a 
job that can be done otherwise only through organization. 


Only 75 per cent control by the growers, alone, has not been tried. 
Growers first waited for others to improve the conditions. Then they 
tried partial control by growers, but most are waiting until the others 
go ahead and do the job. 


Waiting for the other growers to obtain the control will itself defeat 
that goal. Neither will complaints, criticism and prejudices improve 
the conditions. 


Control is necessary to handle our citrus crop profitably and organi- 
zation of 75 per cent of the growers is the first step. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
Tampa, Florida 
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